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Baba Sheikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar 

Prof. Gurbachan Singh Talib* 


A Brief sketch of his life 

This famous Saint, Baba Sheikh Farid , 1 whose name has been revered 
and honoured in the Punjab now for eight centuries, was a great moral and 
spiritual teacher. He has left some poetry, the appeal of which goes deep 
into the soul and induces in man the vision of the ideal life and that mood 
in which a surging emotion leaves the heart purified and converted. 
Born a Muslim, who established one of the principal seats of Muslim 
spiritual authority in the Punjab, he also left behind him to carry on his 
message a teacher with still greater fame and influence, the renowned 
Sheikh Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi, whose tomb is the resort annually 
of millions for prayers and fulfilment of wishes. Sheikh Farid’s message 
was not narrow or sectarian, but had a wide humanitarian base, so that 
in an age marked by great brutality in its social and political organiza- 
tion, he brought the touch of humanity and follow-feeling to all who 
came to seek his blessing, or to lay before him the agony of their 
suffering hearts. It was because of these great qualities that Guru Nanak 
and his Apostolic successors, the Gurus, themselves initiating a great 
movement of humanity, moral regeneration and peace among warring 
sects, incorporated the poetic message of Sheikh Farid in the Scripture, 
Adi Granth , which they commended for contemplation to their followers. 
The inclusion of these compositions, almost all in the form of Slokas or 
distiches has been a great blessing, since this has not only preserved 
them from oblivion, but has also provided to succeeding centuries great 
moral and ’ spiritual inspiration. Besides, the preservation of these 
compositions has also pushed the Punjabi language and its literature 

•Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Sheikh Farid has been called reverently Baba and Sheikh, Baba 19 a 
common honorific term for revered elders in Iran, Afghanistan and Northern 
India, including Punjab. Sheikh is an honoured religious title among Muslims, 
commonly applied to Sufis who have been called also Khwaja, Pir or Sultan. In 
Guru Granth Sahib , Farid has been correctly referred to as Sheikh, which is Arabic 
for ‘Elder of the Tribe*. 
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several centuries back, so tnat, through Sheikh Farid, this literature may 
now be reckoned to be atleast eight hundred years old. 

Background of the Age 

The period in which Sheikh Farid was born saw the establishment 
and early stages of the consolidation of Muslim power in India. In the 
wake of the establishment of the Ghaznavid rule over several parts of 
the Punjab, the process of conversion of various grades of the Hindu 
population to Islam had begun. Along with that also settled in the 
Punjab, a certain number of Turks and Afghans, and thus several 
centres of Muslim influence grew over large areas of Punjab, Sind and 
the adjoining territories. Some of these well-known centres were Lahore, 
Multan, Uch, Hansi, Panipat and of course the capital Dilhi 2 . In these 
places Muslim centres of worship were established, and Muslim beliefs 
and the social ideas characteristic of Islam began to make a certain 
impact on the local populations. 

After the defeat of the Dihli Kingdom of Rai Pithora, the tide of 
Muslim conquest swept over large areas of northern India. In the wake 
of these conquests and the establishment of the rule of the ‘Slave’ 
dynasty over the Dihli Empire, came the Mongol invasions of the 
Muslim homelands of Turan, Khurasan, Fars, Turkestan and Baghdad. 
These invasions, effected by the terrible Changez and his son Halagu, 
sent into India a large stream of refugees including scholars, theologians 
and holy men of various Sufi orders. These fleeing refugees settled 
down over various parts of the Dihli Sultanate and naturally found 
encouragement and hospitable treatment from the rulers. It was in/this 
background that the forbears of Sheikh Farid found a home in the 
Punjab. These people brought the light of religious idealism and a new 
sweetness in human relationships, which helped them to make large- 
scale conversions from the local populations. 

Birth and Early Life 

Sheikh Farid was born in a family which traced its origin to Hazrat 
Omar Farooq, the second Caliph of Islam. In times of turmoil in the 
twelfth century his grandfather left his home in Ghazni in the country 
of Kabul and came to India. As already mentioned, a large number of 
Muslim refugees from Iran and its neighbouring lands at that time 
poured into India to escape the depradations of the Mongols, till them 


2. In the context of medieval times, Delhi has be. n spelt here as Dilhi. 
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unconverted to Islam, and a terror for the lands they attacked and 
occupied. Sheikh Farid’s great-grandfather is said to have died at the 
hands of these Mongol hordes. 

Sheikh Farid’s father’s name was Sheikh Jamaluddin Sulaiman. 
He had settled in the vicinity of Multan at place called Kothwal or 
Kahatwal. Later Sheikh Farid settled at Ajodhan, close to the Sutlej. 
The place afterwards came to be called in his honour Pak-Pattan 
(Sacred Ferry). Sheikh Farid’s birth according to the Christian era 
occurred in 1173 (some calculate the year as 1175). The name given 
to him at birth was Fariduddin Masud. According to one tradition 
Farid uddin was suggested by the name of the great Sufi Fariduddin Attar, 
author of the Sufi philosopical allegory Mantiq-ut-Tayr (Conference of 
Birds) whose birth had occurred in 1119. Later a member of honoro*? 
fics were added to his name to indicate the people’s reverence for him. 
But Farid, the first part of the name became most popular. (‘Farid’ in 
Arabic means ‘Unique’.) One of the famous appellations by which he 
came to be known was Shakarganj or Ganj-i-Shakar (Treasury of 
Sugar). The reason for this peculiar appellation will shortly be 
explained. 

It appears that the family into which the Sheikh was born had first 
come to Lahore and then moved to the neighbourhood of Multan. 
Sheikh Jamaluddin had three sons and one daughter-^the future Saint, 
Farid being his second son. The child Farid received his early education 
at home. His mother, a pious lady named Qarsum Bibi taught him 
herself, and instilled into him the qualities of piety and rectitude. It 
was during his childhood that a miracle is said to have occurred which 
earned him the appellation referred to above, of Ganj-i-Shakar. His 
mother, in order to induce him to say his prayers (namaz) regularly and 
zealously gave him after every prayer some sugar as a reward, which was 
kept under a side of his prayer-mat. Once it appears she forgot 
to do this, but by Divine intervention some pieces of sugar got deposited 
in the place. When it was learnt that this had happened, a miracle was 
believed to have occurred, to bear witness to the character of his 
holiness. 

In another story he is said to have kept a long fast and at the end 
of it, not finding anything to break it with, he put a few pebbles into 
his mouth to assuage the rage of hunger. By a miracle, the pebbles 
turned into pieces of sugar-candy. There are similar other stories of 
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miracles pertaining to sugar in connection with him. Perhaps the 
appellation Ganj-i-Shakar was a metaphorical expression, implying the 
sweetness of his words and the gentleness of his manner. A biographer 
of his, Amir Khurd has quoted a Persian verse from the poet Sanai to 
pay his tribute to the great personality of the Sheikh, saying : 

Stones in thy hand turn into jewels : 

Poison to thy palate turns to sugar. 

After receiving education at home he went to Multan for further 
study. Multan in those days was already a famous centre of Muslim 
learning and piety, where learned men from Baghdad and the Iranian 
centres would come, sometimes to reside and teach and sometimes to 
make their journey further towards Dihli. At Multan where the family 
of Sheikh Bahauddin Suhrawardi, his cousin, were established, he found 
ample scope to complete his education. One of the great teachers, 
both in the more purely intellectual and the spiritual fields whom he 
came across at Multan was Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, known 
as Qutb-ul-Aqtab (Pole-star of Saints of the Highest Order). He was 
deeply impressed with the high intellectual gifts and mystical bent of 
mind of the young Farid 8 , and took him under his wing. Such devotion 
and mutual rapport developed between Farid and the great Sufi Khwaja 
Qutbuddin that Farid followed him to Dihli, where he perhaps wished 
to settle down and find a large field for the propagation of his creed 
in the capital, then ruled over by Iltutmish 3 4 , the powerful Turk ruler. 
At Dihli Khwaja Qutbuddin rejoined his preceptor Khwaja 
Muinuddin Chishti, from whom he had ' got separated while both 
travelled out from troubled Central Asia, to learn and study 
as also to seek perfection in the various mystical exercises as ordained 
by the Chishtiya Silsilah or Order of Sufis, to which both the saints just 
mentioned belonged. So impressed was Khwaja Muinuddin with the 
fervent devotion and the promising nature of Farid, that he is said to 
have remarked to his disciple Khwaja Qutbuddin, in words nobly 
expressive of his high appreciation : ‘Baba Bakhtiyar, you have caught 


3. The Sheikh is mentioned as Farid in this monograph, though in the 
documents signed by him, his name occurs as Masgd. But evidenthy world at 
large, who venerated him as saint, knew him as Farid. 

4- As pointed out by M. Mujeeb in The Indian Muslims , his correct name is 
~ Iltemish. 
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a noble falcon ( shahbaz ) which will not build his nest except on the 
holy tree of Heaven. Farid is a lamp that will illuminate the Silsilah of 
the Dervishes .” 5 6 After this the novice Farid was blessed by both saints, 
whose names have become part of the spiritual history of Islam in India. 

In accordance with the tradition of the Chishtiya Order, Sheikh 
Farid supplicated his preceptor that he be permitted to keep a chillah , 
which is forty days’ segregation, fast and devotional exercises to purify 
the soul. It is said that Khwaja Qutbuddin ordered him to keep chilla-i - 
makus (lit. inverted seclusion) which involved hanging oneself head 
down in a lonely place, such as a well, for forty days during days or 
nights, and praying. This excruciating experience, which naturally the 
greatest and the most devoted adepts alone could undertake, was 
successfully gone through by Sheikh Farid, which may be said to mark 
the peak of his self-discipline. In some of the Slokas of Sheikh Farid, 
reproduced in translation in this paper, there appear to be allusions 
to such an experience. 

With Khwaja Qutbuddin, Sheikh Farid is stated to have stayed a 
considerable time in Dihli. During this period, Khwaja Muinuddin 
had gone over to Ajmer to establish his famous spiritual centre there, 
which till today is considered to be among the two or three greatest 
Muslim shrines in India. Khwaja Muinuddin left Dihli, it is said, 
because of the melicious machinations of a Muslim ecclesiastic, the Shei- 
kh-ul-Islam of the place. Both Khwaja Qutbuddin and Khwaja Muinuddin 
wanted to migrate from Dihli on this account, but the persuasion of 
Sultan Iltutmish prevailed and Khwaja Muinuddin permitted Khwaja 
Qutbuddin to stay on in Dihli. 

After some stay in Dihli, where he acquired deeper insights into 
the spiritual and mystical realms, Sheikh Farid sought his preceptor’s 
permission to go back home, in Punjab. Having obtained permission, 
he proceeded west. He made a stay in the town of Hansi, now in the 
district of Hissar, and after establishing a Sufi Centre there, he went on 
to join his people in the vicinity of Multan. 

At Ajodhan (Pak-Pattan) 

Various reasons have been stated for Sheikh Farid’s choice of 
Ajodhan as his place of residence. It is possible that he wanted a quiet 
sequestered spot both for meditation and for carrying on his missionary 

5. From Baba Sheikh 'Farid, by K.A. Nizami who has derived this story from 

Siyar-ul-Aqtab . 
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work, away from the turmoil of the disturbed politics of the day. Other 
holy men have been known also to select for their spiritual work certain 
very unlikely spots. Ajodhan, situated near the river Sutlej, amid sand 
dunes, was the small market centre of an area inhabited by semi-civilized 
tribes, needing. the ministrations of a man of God. The area has scanty 
rainfall and till the consolidation of British rule in the Punjab and the 
digging of canals, had very poor agriculture. While now it is colonized 
by people from several districts of the Punjab (before Independence 
there were a large number of Sikh cultivators and ex-soldiers), the origi- 
nal inhabitants, locally-converted Muslims, still continue to be called 
Jangalis (with ‘a’ lengthened or as in ‘ah’) that is, people of the jungle. 
By occupation they are herdsmen and cultivators and are well-known 
for cattle-lifting in which they have great skill. 

Ajodhan came later to be called Pak-Pattan. It was a small 
market town and the junction of several roads. Near it on the Sutlej 
was the ferry to cross over into the area lying south of the river, into 
what now would be Firozpur District and the Bhawalpur region. It 
appears that at some time the old name of Ajodhan was dropped and 
the place came to called Pattan or Ferry. In Puratan Janam Sakhi , the 
oldest known biography of Guru Nanak, where the Guru is stated 
to have met Sheikh Brahm (Ibrahim), a successor to the spiritual 
throne of Sheikh Farid, the place has been called Pattan. Later, 
obviously in honour of the great Saint, it came to be called Pak-Pattan 
(The Sacred Ferry). Abul Fazl too has recorded the place as Pattan. 

This place contains the Mausoleum of Sheikh Farid, which has 
always been venerated. Under Sikh rule the endowments of this 
Mausoleum and the Dargah (Abbey) of Sheikh Farid were continued 
and even augmented. In British times this place was made into a Tahsil 
of Montgomery District, and is on the railway leading down from 
Lahore and Kasur. The descendants of Sheikh Farid are still in the 
holy seat of their ancestor and are a family of note and influence in the 
area. The endowments and offerings are reported to bring to them 
considerable income. They are maintaining, in the tradition of their 
family, the institution of Langar (free kitchen) and Khanqah (Travellers’ 
Rest House). 

The Sheikh’s Career at Ajodhan 

After migrating to Ajodhan, Sheikh Farid sent back his younger 
brother, Sheikh Najibuddin, to bring his mother from Kothwal where 
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the other members of the family were staying. As mother and son were 
crossing the desert dunes of this wild area, her son went out in search 
of water. When he returned, he found his mother missing. She had 
evidently been devoured by some wild beast, and sometime later only 
a few bones were found in the place. Sheikh Farid bore this misfortune 
with the fortitude born of religious discipline and in the new place set 
himself to the task of bringing godliness and moral elevation into the 
lives of the people. Moving into this inhospitable area, Sheikh Farid 
set up a modest kacha house for himself and his family, which in time 
grew fairly numerous. Here he lived the life of a Sufi in its essentials 
of purity, which comprised great piety and spiritual exercises, and a 
vow of poverty. Poverty appears to have been the constant feature of 
the Sheikh’s life, despite this that he got a numerous following, became 
famous over vast areas of the country and large voluntary offerings, 
called in Muslim parlance futuh y came to him. But in keeping with 
the true Sufi’s tenor of life, he did not keep any part of the offerings 
to himself, but distributed it all among the poor. To hoard anything 
would militate against the Sufi’s principle of tawakkul or implicit faith 
in Divine providence. 

Several stories illustrative of the Sheikh’s state of voluntary 
poverty, a form of martyrdom in the way of God, are related. At times 
there would be no food or only coarse food like some millet. At other 
times there was no salt to leaven the food. Often the Sheikh and 
those in the household, including the disciples, had to live on wild 
substances growing in the arid soil around —peelu and dela which could 
survive the heat and long spells of drought in that sandy waste. 

The state of the poverty of the Sheikh’s family was such that on 
occasions he sent out the begging-jug (called zanbil among Muslims) to 
raise small amounts for his maintenance. This, however, is an intriguing 
phenomenon, since by the account of his devotees the offerings or 
donations ( futuh ) were quite plentiful, and the Sheikh’s fame had spread 
far and wide.. But evidently the Sheikh deliberately embraced poverty 
after the example of the Prophet, who is reported to have said in one 
Hadith, ‘Poverty is my pride’ (alfaqru fakhri). 

There is a story that Sultan Nasiruddin, while on way to Uch, came 
to Ajodhan to pay respects to the Sheikh. His minister Balban, later 
to become Sultan, brought with him the title-deed of several villages to 
be given to the Sheikh for the maintenance of himself and his charities. 
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The Sheikh in keeping with his attitude of voluntary poverty and trust 
in God (tawakkul) returned the gift. The following verse— in Persian^ 
is quoted from him as expression of his feelings on this occasion : 

The king presents villages to us and Jays us under obligation : 
c Our Provider gives us subtenance free of any obligation. 

Sufis avoided as a rule any contact with the rich and the powerful, 
and maintained an attitude of lofty personal independence. Anyone of 
their order consorting with the rich or accepting favours from them was 
at once declared persona non grata by the Head of the Order. There are 
numerous examples of Sufis turning their back on royal favours and 
standing up to rulers’ threats. That was an expression not only of 
religious conviction, but also of the immense popularity enjoyed by 
Sufis, whom no potentate dared defy or persecute. Sheikh Farid’s 
independence is a shining example of such attitude of lofty uhconcern, 
and it brought to him the reverence not only of the generality of the 
Indian Muslims and many non-Muslims, but also of people in far-dway 
Kabul and Central Asia. It was Sheikh Farid who could advise the 
Sultan who offered him gifts : 

‘Put thy Kingdom under the charge of a God-fearing Vizier.’ 

There was a visible contrast between the poverty of Sheikh Farid 
and the affluence of his cousin Sheikh Bahauddin of the Suhrawardi 
Order, whose seat was in Multan and who also was venerated by vast 
multitudes. There was something exclusive and aristocratic about 
Sheikh Bahauddin, whose line continued like Sheikh Farid’s to enjoy 
influence. This contrast was between a holy man who was of the 
people, and one whose ministrations were selective and who received 
the homage of others from a distance. 

His fame had spread far and wide. It is related that Timur 
(Tamerlane) in the course of his invasion of India in 1398, when passing 
along to Dihli, stopped to pay respects to the tomb of Sheikh Farid, 
and spared the town of Ajodhan the pillage and murder which attended 
his progress all albng. 

At Ajodhan Sheikh Farid set up a Khanqah or Prayer-house-cum- 
Hospice, as has been customary with Sufis, who set up the tradition of 
founding houses of piety where itinerant Sufis and other travellers 
could stay and get food. Here assemblies particularly of holy musk: 
would be held, and to its devotional poetry and emotional rhythm men 
would catch a kind of enthusiasm or even frenzy, and very often dance 
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in that state. Sheikh F&rid himself is said to have danced on listening 
to such music, called among Sufis Samaa . . Orthodoxy has frowned 
on the practice, but tradition has permitted it to the Sufis, provided 
they remain within the limits of Shariat or the Muslim Cononical Law* 
This phenomenon may still be observed in the religious assemblies of 
Sufistically-inclined Muslims in the concerts called Qawalis , a taste for 
which has been brought to the common people by films at the present 
time. 

Life at Ajodhan for Sheikh Farid was not easy. Like other great 
and noble souls he too had his detractors and enemies. The Qazi of 
Ajodhan is reported to have accused him of heresy and un-Islamic 
practices. To these malicious charges he reacted with sweet forbearance; 
Ultimately the Qazi was put to shame by the people around for 
carrying on a foul campaign against such a holy man, and he stopped 
his calumny. 

One necromancer is reported to have sought to injure the Sheikh 
through black magic in which he was an adept. As a result, the Sheikh 
began to lose appetite and to suffer from an unaccountable ailment. 
After sometime on a hint, the Sheikh’s followers succeeded in 
discovering a human figurine made of wheat flour, into which a large 
number of needles had been stuck. As the needles were extracted, the 
Sheikh began to improve and got well. The local pfficer of Ajodhan 
arrested the necromancer and sought the Sheikh’s permission to put 
him to death as a punishment for his crime in seeking to encompass 
a holy man’s death. But Sheikh Farid, out of a spirit of forgiveness, 
!got the man released. The latter took a vow to abjure his black magic 
henceforth. 

Devotion and Penance 

Sheikh Farid never in his life sought a life of ease. His clothes were 
generally old and tattered. His bed-clothes were made up of one 
worn-out blanket. A rough straw-cot used to serve as his bedstead. 
-The blanket was too small to cover his entire body, but he continued to 
bear such hardships in the spirit of resignation to the will of God. 
Sheikh Farid, discoursing on the virtue of fortitude in the face of the 
afflictions of life and living in the spirit of resignation, once mentioned 
to his> disciples that Sher Khan, the ruler of the nearby city of Uch, 
became somehow hostile to him. The enmity of this man the Sheikh 
bore with equanimity, and expressed his faith in God’s providence in 
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these words : 

Many an affliction is turned into remedies for man ; 

Many a threatening lion grows inoffensive as a deer. 

His devotion to the spiritual life touched the limits of the sublime. 
Sometimes long penance left him weak and emaciated. This, added to 
the general poverty of his food and frequent fasting, would mean a very 
poor physical condition generally. Some stories are related of his 
devotion to his preceptor, Khawaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki. One 
such story has the touch of the miraculous, but its human interest is 
overpowering. It is related that during a winter as bis preceptor got 
up in the morning to wash for prayer, the novice Farid sought to give him 
warm water. There was no fire in the house. So he got up to borrow 
a live charcoal from somewhere to make a fire. As he got into a house, 
the woman who was its mistress, got infatuated with him, and like the 
Potiphar’s wife with Joseph, sought to seduce him. The pious Dervish 
Farid naturally resisted such an overture. He desperately needed the 
fire to heat the water for his Master. The woman in her frustration 
asked him to surrender an eye for a live coal. To this he 
consented. Since there was no firewood also at home, he 
broke his own cot to obtain fuel. As after sometime Khawaja Qutb- 
uddin came to know of what had happend, he is said to have 
prayed to God to make his disciple’s eye whole. This prayer was 
granted. 

In the biographical literature on Sheikh Farid in Persian, written 
by devotees there are a number of stories about him, all of which may 
not find credence because of the improbable itineraries they imply and 
the overwhelming element of the miraculous and the supernatural in 
them. Stories about his travels in Iran and Baghdad and his performing 
the Haj pilgrimage are related. At Baghdad he is reported to have 
received instruction from certain Sufi preceptors an to have worked as 
a volunteer day-labourer at the tomb of the great Sufi saint Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani, known as Pir-i-Dastgir and Ghaus-i- Azam. It is 
related that, while there, he would work but not present himself to 
receive his wage at the end of the day. Then it was that people learnt 
of his identity and honoured him. The stories of such extensive travels 
are not likely to be found true, as according to the argument rightly 
advanced by Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, in those times of Mongol invasions, 
travel towards Iran and Baghdad was not an encouraging venture. The 
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process of travel was rather in the direction towards India, by refugees 
from Mongol terror than out of it. He may, however have visited distant 
places within India, Ajmer, for example, which was the centre of the 
following of Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti, and areas lying in what is 
now called Uttar Pradesh and was then called Hindustan. Sind and the 
western areas of Punjab and Lahore may have been included in his 
itinerary. As a matter of fact, a strong and credible account relates his 
visit to the tomb of Data Ganj Bakhsh of Lahore, who was a great early 
writer on Sufism under his name of Ali bin Usman Hujwiri, and wrote, 
the famous Sufi compendium Kashful Mahjub . 

A legend, again very credible, associates him with the town of 
Faridkot, lying within that belt which in those days was one distinct 
region of Punjab — the area of Bars — and jungle, in which Ajodhan was 
also situated. Faridkot would be on the road from Dihli and Hansi to 
Ajodhan. Across the river Sutlej it is distant less than a hundred miles 
from Ajodhan. Here Sheikh Farid is reported to have been dratted into 
forced labour by the men of a Hindu chief, Mokal. But seeing the 
miraculous lifting of a basket of sand a cubit over his head, the people 
fell at his feet as a great saint, and the chief too begged his forgiveness. 
The Saint blessed the place at the show of repentance by the chief, and 
in grateful remembrance the place was named after him, Faridkot (the 
Fort of Farid). That name it still bears, and its inhabitants deeply love 
and cherish the association of their town with the great Saint who was 
also selected for honour by Guru Nanak. 

Sheikh Farid was the most favourite disciple of Khawaja Qutb- 
uddin Bakhtiyar Kaki. As the Khwaja, who was then at Dihli, found 
the end approaching, he sent his cloak, prayer-mat, staff and cap as a 
mark of appointing him his successor in his spiritual domain. In a 
touching story it is related that as Sheikh Farid was earlier leaving Dilhi 
for Ajodhan, Khwaja Qutbuddin embraced Him and said, ‘I know you 
will not be by my side when I leave this world. You will come a few 
days after. I shall leave what I owe you with Qazi Hamiduddin 
Nagauri.’ This had reference to the articles signifying succession which 
were delivered to the Sheikh. As the Master’s end came, Sheikh Farid 
had a premonition, in Hansi, of the impending event. He at once set 
off for Dihli where he reached on the fifth day after the Master’s death. 
He was installed as the Pir or Head of the Order, as had been decreed 
by Khwaja Qutbuddin. After a few days he left Dihli for Hansi, but 
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not finding the atmosphere quiet and peaceful! he proceeded to Ajodhan, 
where he finally established himself as Preceptor and Guide to his 
followers. 

Proselytizatlon Work 

The Muslim biographers of Sheikh Farid are unanimous in depict- 
ing him as a great preacher of the Muslim faith and one whose mission- 
ary work helped convert large numbers of the non-Muslim tribes living 
in the neighbouring areas of Ajodhan. This aspect of his work would 
naturally be stressed by the Muslim writers, who refer to him by various 
high theological titles, such as Sheikh-ul-Islam (Patriarch of Islam) and 
Sheikh-u-Shiyukh (Chief Patriarch). This aspect does not bear very 
great relevance to the theme developed in this paper. Hence it is not 
discussed in any detail. 

This aspect of Sheikh Farid’s work, however, has one important 
implication which must be noted. Guru Nanak knew fully well about 
the vast proselytization work of the Gaddi of Sheikh Farid for more than 
two hundred years, as also of that of Sheikh Bahauddin Zakaria Suhra- 
wardi of Multan. He nevertheless met the successors of these religious 
heads, held colloquies with them on the universal and humanitarian 
aspects of religion. It was the moral core, above sectarian bias of th£ 
compositions of Sheikh Farid which filled him with the desire to comm- 
unicate it to his own followers and to introduce it into the tradition 
which he was originating. To Guru Nanak Islam or Hinduism in their 
formal, institutionalized aspects were not of great significance. What 
mattered was the moral and spiritual teaching, and it was for this that 
the Bani of Sheikh Farid was valued by him. 

Last Days and Death 

Sheikh Farid had a large number of disciples who propagated his 
message of piety and rectitude over a great part of northern India, and 
brought comfort and solace to the lives of thousands of people through 
their gentle ministration of human sympathy and love. A list of twenty 
of his disciples*— ‘Khalifas’ or successors-r-is found given in books on 
him in Persian. Among these the more famous were Sheikh Jamaluddin 
of Hansi and Sheikh Nizamuddin Auliya of Dihll. The latter has been 
honoured by the appellations ‘Sultan-ui-Mashaikh’ (King of Religious 
Preceptors) and ‘Mahbub-i-Ilahi’ (Beloved of Allah). Sheikh- Nizamuddin 
is one of the greatest names in the religious history of Islam in India. 
His mausoleum, situated about three miles outside the central area of 
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New Delhi, is the resort of millions, and draws each year a large 
number of pilgrims, and is occasionally visited by the President, Prime 
Minister and other high dignitaries, who are honoured there in the 
manner traditionally associated with the shrine. Sheikh Farid tested the 
devotion and strength of purpose in the way of God of this disciple. 
Such love subsisted between preceptor and the disciple, that once, 
when after an exceptionally long absence, the novice Nizamuddin came 
to visit Sheikh Farid, he is said to have greeted him in the words of the 
Persian couplet saying : 

The fire of thy absence hath roasted hearts, 

• and the tide of thy love hath swept away lives. 

Sheikh Nizamuddin is reported to have replied to this expression 
of affection in the verses expressive of the dedication of devotion : 

From the day that the world knows me to be thy slave, 

I have been seated in the pupils of the peoples* eyes : 

Thy overflowing kindness hath shown me bounty ; 

Else who and what am I ? Of what worth am I ? 

About two months before the end came, Sheikh Farid in his 
ninetieth year had a deeply touching meeting with Sheikh Nizamuddin. 
He fell into deep ecstasy as was often the way with him. After this was 
over, he affectionately addressed Nizamuddin thus ; 

‘Maulana Nizamuddin, I shall soon give you leave to depart. 

This is my farewell to you.’ 

Then he embraced him and as mark of the conferment of his 
spiritual succession, he entrusted to him his cloak, his staff and 
wooden sandals. A deed of appointment (Khllafat Ndma) was 
drawn in his favour, styling him as Imam (spiritual guide) of the 
Age, and containing guidance as to how as Khalifa or successor he must 
comport himself. At the end Sheikh Farid, using the last part of his 
name, signed himself as Masud. 6 

Sheikh Farid lived to the great age of ninety. On 5th Muharam, 
664 Hijri (1265), after his Isha prayer, which is the time before going to 
bed, he became unconscious. When he recovered consciousness a little, 
he again said his prayer. Then peacefully he passed away, or in Sufi 
parlance had his Union (Wisal) with the Creator. 


6. The information is based on K. A. Nizami’s monograph on Sheikh Farid, 
pp. 98-99. 
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His family and disciples were by his side when the end came; 
According to one account, his chief disciple, Sheikh Nizamuddin Auliya, 
was by his side at the time, but according to another and probably more 
authentic account, he was in Dilhli. Sheikh Farid had decided to 
appoint him to his spiritual domain as his Khalifa or successor Another 
of the beloved disciples of Sheikh Farid was Sheikh Jamaluddin of 
Hansi...He had predeceased the Master. He was so highly valued 
by Sheikh Farid that he had instructed that his Khilafat Namas 
(Instruments of appointment to carry on the Mission) were to be 
regarded as genuine only if countersigned by Sheikh Jamaluddin. 
His son Burhanuddin, who later was to become a famous Sufi, was 
brought to Sheikh Farid by his nurse at Ajodhan. He instantly 
appointed him Khalifa. The nurse as a demurrer pointed out in the 
Hindi current then: ‘Master, he is yet a child (Bala ). 9 The Sheikh 
instantly remarked : ‘Never mind; the full moon too on the first night is 
bala (young).’ 

Thus ended the career of this great Saint, who left behind a powerful 
spiritual movement which is alive over large areas of Punjab till today. 
Muslims and non-Muslim are united in a common reverence to him. 
The broad human approach of his message has been of universal value 
in paving the way for understanding across the barriers of faiths. 

His Poetical Compositions in Punjabi 

Sheikh Farid was a great scholar, as is evidenced by his biographers 
from the earliest times. He at the same time communicated his teach- 
ing to the simple folk, who came to him for instruction and blessing, in 
native tongues — in this case Multani Punjabi and Hindi, He was un- 
doubtedly possessed of a deeply sensitive soul and great poetic genius, 
of which the compositions presented in the following pages in English 
rendering are indubitable evidence. These compositions in Punjabi were 
discovered by Guru Nanak as he went on a visit to Pak-Pattan to hold 
a spiritual colloquy with Sheikh Ibrahim, a successor of Sheikh 
Farid who was then in his spiritual seat. Guru Nanak, finding these 
compositions of the great Sufi saint, who flourished three centuries 
earlier, full of great moral teaching and deep spiritual experience, 
included them in the canon of the teaching which he left for the 
guidance of his own followers, the Sikhs. Since then these compositions 
have been reverenced by the Sikhs and form part of their sacred scrip- 
ture, the Guru Granth Sahib. This fact is a unique example in the history 
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of inter-religious goodwill* where the compositions of a teacher from one 
faith have been venerated by the followers of another as part of their 
own spiritual heritage. This is principally because of the non-sectarian 
character of this teaching and its power to move the soul to its depths 
and to leave the heart contrite and converted. 

These compositions are not themactically arranged, being poetry^ 
composed as the spirit moved the great teacher. But some prominent 
themes can be seen to emerge from these on a careful study. These may 
be stated briefly in this manner. There is the keen consciousness of 
inevitable death and the evanescence of life and of its pleasures, which 
lure man away from God. Thoughtless man is called back to the higher 
path of piety and spiritual enlightenment with humane compassion. 
There is then the expression of true religion, as when God is stated to 
dwell in the heart of the seexer and not in solitary and waste places. 
Hypocrisy is castigated, and man is called upon to ‘still the noise of 
the senses’ to listen to the Voice of God. Some pieces are expressive of 
deep spiritual experience, such as can best be expressed in symbols, as 
in these pieces. No human heart can be so hard or insensitive as not to 
feel the power of this poetry — the reason why the holy Gurus preserved 
it with such care. 

Apart from the great teaching embodied in Sheikh Farid’s Punjabi 
compositions is the fact of their being poetry of a high order. More so, 
his is the first recorded poetry in the Punjabi language. While the 
genius of the Punjabi- speaking people for poetry and song has no doubt 
expressed itself for millenia, such expression would naturally be carried 
forward from generation to generation by oral tradition. Sheikh Farid 
has the distinctive importance not only of having composed poetry 
which is philosophical and satisfying by all possible literary creteria. 
Through the care of Guru Nanak, this poetry also got recorded and 
carried forward in a great scripture. On this fact, all Punjabi-spfeiaking 
people of whatever faith and persuasion should feel a sense of pride 
and own up this splendid cultural heritage of their face. 

In the English rendering the text appears with the titles, invocation, 
statement of the musical measures and numbers of the verses as these 
appears in Guru Granth Sahib. Page numbers are also from the 
standard printed versions of the holy Book. For further clarification, 
footnotes are added. 
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The Poetical Composition of Sheikh Farid in Punjabi 

(From Sri Guru Granth Sahib) 

Rag Asa— The Sacred Word of Sheikh Farid 

In the Name of the One Indivisible Supreme Being Realized through 

His Grace. 

Those alone are true devotees whose heart is sincerely in love 
with God : 

The ones whose heart is belied by their tongue are false, inconstant . 1 
The true devotees soaked in God’s love are ever in ecstasy of 
realization. 

Those indifferent to Him are a burden on earth. 

The true devotees are those whom God attaches unto Himself; 
Blessed is their birth; truly fruitful their life. 

Thou art the Cherisher — unfathomable, inaccessible : 

I worship 2 at their feet who have realized Thee. 

Lord, I seek shelter in Thee : 

Thou alone the bestower of forgiveness. 

Grant to Sheikh Farid the charity of Thy devotion. 

Rag Asa — 

Thus saith Sheikh Farid — My loved friends, attach yourselves to 
Allah : 

A day will come when this body must turn to dust, and lodge 
in the lowly grave. 

Listen Sheikh Farid, union with Allah may come about, 

Shouldst thou restrain the cries of these cranes of desire, 
frisking about in thy mind. 

Should one realize that death is inescapable. 

After which return is barred, 


Note : Here the entire composition of Sheikh Farid, as it is recorded in Guru 
Granth Sahib, the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, is given in English rendering. 
Certain featurers of the original, like ‘Pauses* are omitted, as they would 
only puzzle the unintiated reader. The opening ‘Benediction* in each 
case and the name of the Rag (musical measure) are as in the Sacred Book. 

1. Lit. of unbaked clay. 

2. Lit. Kiss. 
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One will them not lose the higher life, in pursuit of this worth- 
less world. 

Let thy words be ever what is truthful and pure : 

Shun what is false ; 

Let the disciple ever tread the path shown by the master. 

Splendid heroes® cross over the Stream : 

The timid female takes heart from their sight : 

Those indifferent to God shall have their golden frames sawn 
through. 

Listen thou Sheikh 4 .- none ever got eternal life in this world ; 
Many before our day have warmed this our seat. 

The flying cranes of autumn ; 

the forest-fires of summer; the lightning flashes of Sawan. 5 
Neither these nor the long joyful embrace of long winter’s nights 
shall last.® 

Consider well, what is evanescent must go from hence : 

Long is the labour of joining hearts in love ; 

A moment may see them cast asunder. 7 

Asked the earth the sky, tell over count of the great ones who 
have been. 

Said the sky, they all bide time in graves, bearing the burden of 
God’s reproaches. [Adi Granth , p. 488 . 

Rag Suhi of Sheikh Farid’s Composition 

In the Name of the One Indivisible Supreme Being Realized through 
His Grace. 

In fever of anguish I burn and in fits of regret rub my hands ; 


3. In this great poetic symbol, ‘heroes,’ are devotees of God, and the ‘female* 
stands for persons of weak spiritual power. 

4. Refers here to himself, as well as the haughty class of Muslim divines that 
went by this name. 

5. The rainy month, July- August. 

6. Here is a warning, as also in a number of other slokas, against expectation 
of the perpetuation of life and its pleasures. 

7. The import here is mystical, as referring to devotion to God. 
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In my frenzy of passion seek I the Beloved. 

Beloved, Thou hast taken some offence at me ; 

I am to blame for this, nor He. 

To the Beloved’s true value was I indifferent. 

And now a when youth is past, am fallen into regrets. 

Thou Koel sable-winged, what hath darkened thee ? 

Sorrow of separation from the Beloved hath singed my wings. 

To one separated from her Lord, what comfort ? 

Through His grace alone may she find union. 

In life am I a lone female by an unfrequented well. 

Bereft of friends and companions : 

God in His grace may join me to holy company. 

As I look around, God alone I find my Succourer. 

Our path through life is cheerless— sharper than the sword, narrow 
in extreme. 

Over such a path doth my way lie : 

Listen Sheikh Farid, contemplate thy departure hence— 

The hour of dawn is arrived. 

Rag Suhi Lalit 

Listen O man, thou didst not look to the tackle of thy boat 
when it was yet time. 

In the lake swollen with tempests, how shall it float ? 

Fugitive are pleasures like Kasumbha , 1 burning away at a touch : 
Touch it not, beloved, lest it wither away. 

This frail life-female is atremble under the Master’s stern 
accents. 

Past is youth ; never will the breast be brimful again of milk ; 
never again the love-embrace ! 

Saith Farid : Listen, sisters of my soul ! 

One day life’s Swan shall take his reluctant flight ! 

This frame will turn a dust-heap. 

[Adi Granth , p. 794 . 

. A flower yielding a reddish dye easily washable symbol of frailty. 
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Slokas of Sheikh Farid 

The day this life-female shall be claimed 1 2 is pre-ordained ; 

The Angel of Death 3 ye have heard speak of, will show his face, 
and draw this frail life out, twisting and torturing the frame to 
the marrow in the bones : 

This day pre-ordained shall nowise be put off — tell this to thy life : 

This life is the bride, death the bridegroom who will carry her away 
in wedlock ; 

On whose shoulder will the body weep after giving away the bride 
with its own hands ? 3 

On the other side of Death is the bridge, 4 * narrower than hair’s 
breadth, over the chasm of hell, full with deafening cries. 

Listen Farid : Terrible will be the hubbub there — 

let not thyself he robbed through thoughtlessness. (1) 

Sheikh Farid, hard is the way of God’s devotees; 

wretched that I am, I follow only the way of the world; 

Burdened with this bundle of worldliness, where may I cast it off ? (2) 

(Related to the above is the reflection contained in the next Sloka :) 

Worldliness is a hidden fire clouding thought and vision : 

I thank the Master for this gift of indifference ; else would it 
burn me through. (3) 

Farid, had I known the store 6 * * of life so slender, sparing would I be 
of scattering it about ; 

Did I know the Beloved so indifferent, less would I show of 
woman’s vanity. (4) 


1. That is, by Death, figured here as the bridegroom. 

2. Malak, here Malak-ul-Maut — the Angel of Death according to Muslim belief. 

3. The imagery in this Sloka is of the giving away of a bride, who in India is 
customarily loth to leave the parents 9 home. 

4. According to Muslim belief, Sirat , an extermely narrow path passing over 

hell, which the righteous alone can cross over. 

Note— Guru Nanak himself and his successors in the third and fifth place. Guru 

Amar Das and Guru Arjan Dev, have appended their notes to Sheikh Farid's 

Slokas. as may be seen from the text following. 

3, Original, till, grains of sesame. 
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(Theme continued) 

Did I know the knot of love so frail, firmer would I tie it ; 

Lord, none to me is dear as Thou — thus have I determined after 
life’s sojourn. (5) 

Farid, if thou be possessed of true 6 wisdom, blacken not the 
record of thy life ; 

Look into thy heart 7 (what thy deeds are.) (6) 

Farid, strike not back those that strike thee ; 

In utter humility and forgiveness 8 turn towards thy home. (7) 

Farid, time when thou couldst garner merit, wast thou engrossed 
in the world ; 

Now with Death approaching, 9 must thou be loaded for departure 
the moment thy sack is full. (8) 

(Related to the above in theme are slokas up to 13) 

Look Farid, what hath befallen thee ; 

Thy beard hath turned grey; 

The end 10 is approaching, the past is for behind. (9) 

Look Farid, what hath come to pass: life sweet as sugar is turned 
to bitter poison ; u 

In this state to whom but the Lord may I carry my tale of sorrow? 

( 10 ) 

Farid, thy eyes have grown feeble, 12 thy ears lost power to hear; 

This body is now like a ripening stalk, changing colour. (II) 

Farid, those who thought not on God in their days of vigour 13 
rarely may they turn to Him while gone grey ; 

Devote thyself to the Master while youth is still on thee. (12) 


6. Original, iatif (Arabic : subtle, fine). 

7. Lit. thy shirt-collar ( girivan ). 

8. Lit. Kiss their feet. 

9. Lit. with foundation of death getting firmer. 

10. Lit. the next world. 

11. Loss of pleasures is meant. 

12. Lit. thin. 

13. Lit. while with black hair. 
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[The next Sloka contains a comment on the above by Guru 
Amar Das, third in Guru Nanak’s line of Apostles.] 

Farid, the Master may be served in youth or old age, as one may 
turn to Him ; 

Tnis devotion comes not of man’s own effort or desire. 

This cup of the Master’s love comes to whoever He chooses to 
bless. (13) 

Farid, I saw eyes that once captivated the world— 

Eyes that would at one time not bear a daub too bold of collyrium, 
pecked at by birds. (14) 

Farid, despite the loudest shrieking warnings against evil and 
exhortation to good, 

For the heart led astray by Satan what turning away ? (15) 

Farid, wouldst thou seek the Master of All. 

Look to the grass under thy feet : 

Be like it cut and trampled. 14 (16) 

Fari4, speak not ill of the earth —its merit is great ; 

While living, it is trampled by us ; dead, it covers us over. (17) 

Farid, love of God and greed go not together : With greed 
love is rendered impure. 

Such love is frail as leaking straw roof against rain. (18) 

Farid, why wanderest thou over wild places, trampling thorns 
under thy feet ? 

God abides in the heart : seek Him hot in lonely wastes. (19) 

Farid, once these frail legs of mine scoured over hill and desert ; 
Today the prayer-jug 18 at hand is removed a hundred miles. 16 (20) 

Farid, in separation from the Master the nights seem endlessly long; 

# 

14. Humility and penance are implied. 

15. Kuza : small earthenware jug for water for ablution before namaz, the 
I Muslim prayer. 

< 16. Original — koh (kos). 
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My sides are burning in pain ; 

Cursed is the life of those that have sought other than Him. (21) 

Farid, may my flesh burn over red embers of fire, 

If ever I kept back anything from the friends of my heart. 37 (22) 

Farid, the ignorant peasant seeks luscious 18 grapes while sowing 
thistles ; 10 

And seeks to wear silk while carding and spinnings rough wool. (23) 

Farid, the lanes are muddy : the Beloved’s home far, 
yet my love for Him is deep; 

If I stir out, my cloak 20 will get wet ; if I stay back, 
am I false to my love. (24) 

Let the cloak be drenched through; let it rain never so much — 
Go I must to meet the Loved One. 21 So my love prove not false. 

(25) 

Farid, I feared a touch of dust soiling my turban : 

Simple heart ! a day will come when dust will eat too into this 
head. (26) 

Sugar, sweets, candy, butter, rich creamy 22 milk— 

Lord, nothing for Thy devotees approaches the joy in Thee. (27) 

Farid, my subsistence is on a dry crust of bread ; 23 
Hard will be the lot of those seeking to indulge their palate with 
delicacies. (28) 

(Theme continued) 

Friend, eat thy hard crust of bread ; take simple cold water ; 
Envy not the delicacies another is enjoying. (29) 


17. May imply keeping back one’s worldly goods or secrets of the heart. 

18. Dakh Bijouri : a fine variety of grape. 

19. Original : kikar— acacia tree. 

20. Lit. Wollen sheet or blanket (kamali). 

21. Plural in the original, but the sense rendered is meant. 

22. Lit. Buffallo’s milk, favoured in Panjab, and rich with cream. 

23. Lit. flat-cake of wood, (This sloka may perhaps give some biographical detail. 
At one shrine a pan-cake of wood is actually kept as being Sheikh Farid's 
sustenance during his penanace!) 
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This night I couched not with my Lord ; 

My limbs are all in torture with unfulfilment : 

I ask the woman cast off, in what agony must thy nights be 
passed ? (30) 

(Theme continued in Slokas 31 and 32 24 ) 

She who finds comfort neither in the husband’s home, nor in the 
parents’: 

Neglected by her Love — what kind of wedded wife would she be ? 

(31) 


[Guru Nanak : 

In the Husband’s home or the Parents’, she is her Lord’s — 
the Lord inacessible, unfathomable ; 

Saith Nanak, the happily married wife is one, on whom her Lord’s 
favour falls. (32) 26 ] 

Man’s life is like a gaily-decked female, perfect in toilet and make-up 
in care- free sleep ; 

In the end the fragrance of musk is gone ; Foul odours 28 alone 
remain. (33) 

I fear not loss of youth were not the Beloved’s love lost ; 

Many a youth hath withered away for lack of love’s sustenance. (34) 

Farid, anguish is my bed, suffering the bed-strings ; 

Separation from the Beloved my bed-sheets ; 

Such is my life ; cast Thy glance of compassion on it, Lord* (35) 

(Theme Continued) 

Sorrow of the Beloved’s separation is the Lord of Life ; 

Saith Farid : like to the cremation-yard is the heart that knoweth 
not such sorrow. (36) 

Farid, the world’s pleasures* 7 are poison-shoots coated with sugar; 

24. The import is mystical in Slokas 30 to 32. 

25. This Sloka is of Guru Nanak’s composition, containing comment on the fore- 
going Sloka of Sheikh Farid. 

26. Original: hing — asafoetida. 

27. Interpreted generally as referring to woman. 
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Some there are who spend their days cultivating these ; 

Others uproot them from the field. (37) 

Farid, one part 28 of "the day didst thou waste in wandering, 
part i n sleep ; 

When God asks thee to render thy account, what wilt thou say 
was thy life’s aim ? (38) 

Farid, hast thou noticed the Bell beaten without blame ? 

What may then be the fate of us sinners ? (39) 

(Theme continued) 

See the bell beaten every hour, every quarter-hour; 

Friend with beautiful frame sound as the Bell’s, 
without devotion will thy life’s night be one of torment. (40) 

Sheikh Farid hath gone old, all atremble his frame ; 

Though life’s span be a hundred years, in the end will it turn to 
dust. (41) 

Lord, Farid begs this of Thee : give me not to hang on another 29 
for favour; 

Should such be Thy Will, take then this life out of me. (42) 

See the blacksmith with axe slung on shoulder, a pitcher of water 
on his head, seeking to cut down a van tree : 

Saith Farid to thee, friend blacksmith ; spare this tree ; 

Under this I seek my Beloved Lord ; to thee it may yield no more 
than charcoal, 30 . (43) 

Farid, some there are who have excess of meal, 31 others do not have 
even salt for it ; 32 


28. Lit. four pahars, constituting half of the length of day and night. 

29. Lit. at another’s door. 

30. This graphic description is variously interpreted, but the sense suggested here 
appears to be meant. 

31. Stands for wordly goods in general. 

32- This may be as ‘authobiographicaP touch. 
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In the Beyond alone will it appear, 
which is subjected to hard blows for a life of sin. (44) 

Those who commanded drums to be beaten for them, 

umbrellas to rise over their heads ; trumpets to proclaim their 
glory — 

Ultimately have they been laid to rest in the graveyard, 
buried under the earth, helpless. (45) 

(Theme continued) 

Saith Farid, those who erected vast mansions, halls and bowers — 

Their commerce in the world false, ultimately the grave their abode. 

(46) 

Saith Farid, thy quilt hath mumerous stitches to keep it together ; 
but none to thy own frame ; 

Friend, however revered and great, 33 all must depart when their turn 
cometh. (47) 

Saith Farid, the Angel of Death steals despite our two burning 
lamps ; 

He comes and takes the fort, denudes the vessel ; and leaving, 
extinguishes the lamps. (48) 

Farid, see how cotton and sesame are crushed in the press, as also 
sugarcane ; 

How paper and the pot are put into flames — 

Even such will be the punishment of evildoers. (49) 

Farid, those who carry the prayer- mat on their shoulders and wear 
rough wool, 34 but bear daggers in their hearts and utter 
falsehood with glib tongues — 

Those are bright outside, but have the dark night in their hearts. (50) 

Farid, my body is macerated in penance — Not a drop of 86 blood 
will come from it if cut ; 

33. Original — Mashaikh, Sheikh — men of Muslim holy Orders. 

34. This was the usual wear of the Sufi (from suf, wool). 

35. Original, ratti, a grain’s weight. 
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Those dyed in God® 6 have no blood left in them. (51) 

(Added by Guru Amar Das) 

[ This frame is all blood ; without blood a body may not be ; 

Fear of God emaciates the body; banishes from it the blood of greed; 

As fire purifies metals, so does fear of God cast out impurities of 
foul thinking ; 

Nanak, those alone are beautiful who are soaked in God’s dye. 87 (52)] 

Farid, seek a vast lake wherein thou mayst find what thou seekest — 
God’s Name ; 

Why seek a filthy pond, muddihg thy hands. 88 (53) 

Saith Farid, in youth this life-female loved not the Lord ; 
grown in years, she died ; 

In the grave her soul waileth : Lord, Thee I failed to meet. (54) 

Listen Farid, the hair on thy head, thy beard and thy lips all are 
greyed ; 

Thou thoughtless mad man, wake up ! Why art thou still at thy 
idle pleasures ? (55) 

(Continued) 

Farid, how long this play of thoughtless pleasures ? Wake up to 
serve the Master ; 

Thy few days of life are fast slipping by. (56) 

Farid, set not thy heart on mansions and bowers ; 

Under the immeasurable heap of earth none will thy succoures be. 

(57) 


(Continued) 

Farid, love not mansions and wealth; keep in thy mind mighty Death: 
Contemplate alone where thou hast perforce to go. (58) 

36. Here is a pun on rattli (dyed) and rat (blood). 

37. (The dye as symbol for the spiritual life is also used in the Koran — sibghatu - 
Allah.) 

38. Lake is a great teacher or creed ; pond, a petty or narrow one. 
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Farid, give up what brings thee no merit, 

Lest thou be disgraced at the Court Divine. (59) 

Farid, serve the Master, throw off all doubt from thy mind ; 

Men of God need to be forbearing like trees. (60) 

Farid, despite my black wear and clothing, Full of sins am I ; 

In the world’s eyes I yet a Dervish appear. (61) 

The crop destroyed by water will not revive if soaked again in water. 

Saith Farid : As this, one bereft of God will find no respite from 
sorrow. (62) 

When a virgin, her heart fondly thought of marriage ; 

Marriage brought with it entanglements ; 

Alas, impossible it is for the state of virginity to return. 89 (63) 

On the marge of the pool of the world have alighed Swans : 40 
they dip not their beaks in it, 

Spreading their pinions for flight ever. (64) 

(Theme Continued) 

The Swan hath alighted in the field of chaff ; people scare it away ; 

The ignorant multitude not knowing, the Swan pecks not at 
chaff. (65) 

Gone are the birds which brought life to the pools; 

The entire pool will flow off, leaving alone the Lotuses. 41 (66) 

Farid, in the grave a stone thy pillow, the earth thy bed; the worm 
will eat thy flesh; 

For aeons wilt thou lie on one side, unchanged. (67) 

Farid, the beautiful pitcher of the body is broken, the firm cord 
of breath is snapped ; 


39. The meaning is mystical : The Seeker whose heart is divided between the 
world and God will ever be full of regrets. 

40. Symbol for men of God. 

41. Symbol for men of God. 
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In what home Izrael, the Angel of Death, finds entertainment 
tonight ? (68) 

(Theme continued) 

Farid, such is the end, the beautiful pitcher will break; the firm 
cord be snapped; 

To what end were born those who were merely a burden on earth ? 

(69) 

Farid, thou shameless 42 truant from prayer ; worthless is thy tenor 
of life; 

Never hast thou come to the House of God to pray. 43 (70) 

(Continued) 

Wake up betimes, Farid, perform thy ablutions, engage in prayers ; 

A head not bowing before the Lord merits not to remain on the 
shoulders, (71) 

What worth the head obstinate in God-denial ? 

Worthy such head to burn under the pot, to be fuel to the fire. 

(72) 

Consider, Farid, where are thy parents who begot thee ? 

Gone on a never-ending journey — yet thy heart still is unmoved to 
see thy own end, (73) 

Farid, make thy mind straight, free of ups and downs of passing 
passions : 

Then mayst thou escape the furnace-blast of hell. (74) 

(Theme continued by Guru Aijan ) 

[ Farid, the Creator is manifest in His creation : the creation is 
in Him ; 

Cavil not at any one — He prevadeth all. (75) ] 

Farid, if while cutting my umbilical cord, my throat were a little 
gagged, 


42. Original, kuttia— thou dog ! 

43. Lit. Never turned up in the mosque for thy daily prayers. 
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Life would then escape these trials, this suffering. (76) 

Gone are those pearly teeth, those quick-moving feet, those sparking 
eyes, vigilant ears ; 44 

A loud cry hath arisen from the flesh at departure of such compa- 
nions. (77) 

Farid, return thou good for evil; bear no revenge in thy heart; 

Thus will thy body be free of maladies, and thy life blest. (78) 

Farid, this bird of life is a passing guest; the world a lovely garden; 

Hear the drum of departure beaten since dawn; get ready for the 
journey hence. (79) 

Farid, at midnight is scattered fragrant musk ; those asleep share 
not this blessing: 46 

What union for those with eyes slumber-oppressed ? 46 (80) 

Farid, I had imagined alone I were unhappy; behold, the entire 
world is by suffering gripped: 

From my house-top I saw, this fire hath spared no home. (81) 

(Theme continued by Guru Aijan in Slokas 82 and 83) 

[Farid, this world is so inviting: in its midst is a garden-spot of 
poison-bearing plants; 

This poison injures not those blessed with the Master’s ^race. (82) 

Farid, this life is full of delights with this body beautiful: 

Rare are those that seek the Beloved and not the world. (83) ] 

Mighty river, erode not thy banks; thou too art answerable to thy 
Maker: (But what power in the river to flow this vi^y^r fl^at ?) 

God’s Will alone guides its course. (84) 

Farid, thy long life hath thus been passed: thy days sorrow-filled, 
thy nights lying on thorns. 

Now towards the close, the pilot shouts: “thy boat’s in jaws of 
storm,” (85) 

44. The epithets herein are added to suit the rendering. 

45. Original, will obtain nothing. 

46. A noble mystical state of joy and communion is expressed in this Sloka, one 
of the most beautiful in this collection. 
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(Theme continued) 

The long river of life flows on, bringing down the sandy banks; 

Yet the boat is safe from the storm, if the pilot be heedful. (86) 

Farid, scores profess to be my friends, but true friends see I nowhere; 

For one true and devoted friend my heart yearns as in smouldering 
fire. 47 (87) 

Farid, the senses 48 keep always a tumult around the soul, causing 
pain and anxiety; 

Let me plug these ears— blow storm never so loud. (88) 

Farid, in this life is joy in God, attractive like the ripe dates and 
rivers of honey of paradise; 

Realize these, for with each passing day the grip of Death tightend. 

(89) 

Farid, penance hath left my body a skeleton; 49 crows peck at my 
soles; 

God still hath not revealed Himself— such is my destiny. (90) 

(Theme continued in Slokas 91 and 92) 

Thou Crow, peeking at my emaciated body, eating away its flesh, 

Pray touch not these two eyes, so I may have sight of the 
Beloved. (91) 

Pray Crow, peck not at my body, fly off from where thou art 
settled; 

Swallow not the flesh of this body wherein is lodged the Beloved. 

(92) 

Farid the lowly grave makes call to man to come to this everlasting 
abode — 

Saying, come to me thou must; fear not death ! (93) 


47. Lit. fire made from cow-dung. 

48. Lit. body. 

49. This Sloka and the next two are related in theme. This imagery is found 
elsewhere too in the spiritual poetry of India. Sloka numbered 90 resembles 
one ascribed to Sheikh Farid in Jawahir-i-Faridi, a seventeenth century book 
on Chishti Sufis. 
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These eyes have seen the vast world vanish into eternity; 

Each is caught in his own trails; nor am I free from mine. (94) 

Listen Man, shouldst thou ennoble thyself, then mayst thou have 
union with the Creator and have true bliss; 

Whoever is for God, the world will be for him. 60 (95) 

Life is like a tree growing on the river’s bank— how long may it 
last ? 

How long may the unbaked pitcher retain water ? (96) 

Farid, lofty mansions have been deserted— their inmates gone to 
occupy abodes under the earth; 

In the lowly graves abide the dead. 

Tell the proud ones of the world: Engage in prayer, for the Departure 
is at hand. (97) 

Farid, Death is visible as the opposite bank of the river: 

Beyond is said to be flaming hell, resounding with ear-piercing 
shrieks : 

Some there are who have realization of this, many go about wrapped 
in thoughtlessness. 

Know that the deeds done in this world will bear witness against 
us in the next. (98) 

Farid, life is like a crane sporting on the river’s bank, 

Suddenly on it hath swooped the swift hawk; 

As comes this hawk from God, all sporting is forgotten; 

God sends on man what never he thought or imagined. (99) 

This body weighing three and a half maunds 51 is sustained by food 
and water; 

Man comes into the world with a vast store of hopes; 

As Angle of Death approaches, smashing through all doors, 

Those loving friends and brothers perforce surrender thee to him. 

Behold Man departing this world, borne on shoulders of four 

50. The original is in the first person, as from God. 

51. 1 he 'maund* in early times weighed less than now. 
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pall-bearers; 

Farid, only the good deeds done in this life stand by us in the next. 

( 100 ) 

Farid, I am a sacrifice to those birds 62 who pass their days in 
solitary places, 

Picking pebbles, living on sandy mounds, yet turning not away 
from God. (101) 

Farid, behold; seasons change, woods are shaken in storms, trees 
shed leaves; 

Scour the world over, no escape will thou find from change. (102) 

Farid, tear thy clothes to strips; assume coarse woollen wear. 

Assume whatever wear will bring thee near to the Beloved. (103) 

(Theme continued by Guru Amar Das) 

[ Why tear off thy silken robes; why wear wool ? 

Saith Nanak, within the course of daily life in the home mayst 
thou attain to the Beloved, if thy heart be sincere. (104) 

(Continued by Guru Arjun) 

Farid, those proud of worldly greatness, wealth and looks, 

Will of the Beloved remains deprived, as sandhills of rain. (105) ] 

Listen Farid, frightening are the faces of those indifferent to God: 

In this world would they suffer; hereafter shall they not be 
honoured. (106) 

Farid, though alive, art thou no better than dead— 
thou hast not arisen from sleep at dawn to pray; 

Thou hast forgotten God, but know God hath not forgotten thee. 

(107) 

(Theme continued by Guru Aijun uptill Sloka 111) 

[ Listen Farid, the Lord abides ever lovely, eternally fulfilled. 

The purest of wears comes to those dyed in God’s dye. (108) 

Listen Farid, bear joy and sorrow alike; cleanse thy self of evil 
thoughts, 


52. Hermits living in solitude a fe meant. 
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He alone shall enter the Court Divine whose will is bent to Allah’s 
Will. (109) 

Listen Farid, the world is subject to all kinds of stresses; 
so is each man. 68 

He alone escapes this who is under Allah’s 54 protection. (110) 

Farid : our hearts are dyed in the world that is worthless; 

Hard is the way of life of God’s devotees. 65 This may come by the 
greatest good fortune. (Ill)] 

Prayer done in the first part of night is like the flower; 

Prayer continued later in the night the fruit thereof; 

These blessings Of the Lord descend upon those who keep vigils 
in prayer. (112) 

(Theme continued by Guru Nanak) 66 

[ The Lord’s blessings may not be forced out of His hand : 

Some may not get these though awake ; 

On some He may confer these shaking them out of slumber. (113) ] 

Thou who lookest for bliss with thy husband, 
what is lacking to give thee joy, with all thy charms ? 

Listen, the truly blessed in marriage look for joy nowhere but in 
obedience to the Spouse. (114) 


Make forbearance thy bow and bow-string ; 

The arrow too of forbearance— God will not let it go off its mark. 

(115) 


(Theme continued for two slokas) 

Those who adopt forbearance and take upon themselves suffering — 
Such alone will be near God : their secret strength none will know. 

(116) 


53. Original, thou. 

54 Note the Guru's use of the orthodox Muslim name of God, Allah. 

55, Original, Karma, which implies fortune made by one’s meritorious actions. 

56. Sloka 113 is ascribed in Puratan Janam-Sakhi, probably the earliest biography 
of Guru Nanak, to him. In Sir i Rag, on page 83 of Adi Grant h, also this 
Sloka is recorded as Guru Nanak’s. 
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Make forbearance thy life’s ideal ; learn hard this lesson ; 

Thus wilt thou become a mighty river, not a petty channel. 

Farid, know the ascetic's path is hard; this devotion thou 
only of the surface ; 

Rare is the man who truly treads it.. (118) 

In separation from God, my body burns like the oven, 
my bones flame like firewood; 

I would walk till I be dead tired: would walk on my head, 
union with the Beloved. 

(Theme continued by the holy Gurus I, IV, III, III) 

[Thou needst not burn thyself like the oven, nor put in flames thy 
bones : * 

Why torture thy poor limbs? Behold the Beloved thy own heart. 67 

( 120 ) 

1 seek the Lord elsewhere — Behold ! He is here with me ! 

Saith Nanak, the Inaccessible may not be approached. 

But the Divine Guide may grant thee a sight of Him. 88 (121) 

The sight of graceful Swans on water excited in cranes the desire 
likewise to swim ; 

The poor Cranes got only drowned, head downwards. 89 (122) 

> • • 

I sought companionship with one whom I took for a Swan ; 

I would shun him had I known him for a wretched crane. (123)] 

(Theme continued by Guru Nanak) 

[ Talk not of Swans and Cranes — His grace alone suffices, 60 
Saith Nanak, should He so wish, He-may turn Crow to Swan. (124) ] 


57. With minor verbal variation this Sloka occurs among Guru Nanak’s own on 
page 1411 of Adi Granth* 

58. This Sloka is of the composition of Guru Ram Das (vide Adi Cranth , page 
1318, Rag Kanra). 

59. Slokas 122 and 123 appear as of the composition of Guru Amar Das in Rag 
Wadhans, 6 n page 585 of Adi Granth . 

60. With a minor variation, this Sloka appears among Guru Nanak’s in Siri Rag, 
page 82 of Adi Granth . 


(117) 
hast is 


to find 
019) 
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On the marge of the Lake sits a solitary bird, with numerous snares 
around; 

This body is caught amid waves of desire — God*s mercy alone may 
save it. (125) 

What the word, what the qualities, what rich jewels of speech ? 
What wear to adopt, the Lord’s love to win ? (126) 

(Theme continued by Guru Nanak) 

[ The word is Humility, the quality Forgiveness; sweet speech the 
jewel : 

Sister, wear these ever— then alone will thy Lord be thine. 61 (127)] 

One who is wise yet innocent as a child, mighty yet forbearing as 
though without might ; 

One who shares with others his store though slender — rare is a 
devotee with such qualities. (128) 

Speak never a rude word to any — the Lord Eternal abideth in all ; 
Break no heart — know each being is a priceless jewel. (129) 

(Theme continued) 

Each heart is a jewel; evil it is to break any. 

Shouldst thou seek to find the Beloved, break no one’s heart. (130) 

[Adi Granth, pp. 1377-84. 


61. The Puratan Janam Sakhi , already referred to, ascribes this reply to Guru 
Nanak, in the colloquy between him and Sheikh Brahm (Ibrahim, Farid the 
Second). 
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gRt 3 TTTt UTTWt g 4 II 47 II 

qRter || gNt mrfgut ggf gf?jsT ms n 
g? sftgr g§ ^ferr gtai g?ur fg?s n 48 u 
qrOgr *m wt % *ftm fa faft «ftm famf n 
mnt are ^nr? f‘% qYsfamf h 
SRST qRfaaft I 3 [f gSTTS fagTf II 4 9 II 
qrYgr ^ pn gfa fsfa wft g? a n 
giffr fa# ^iw fcfa ufauTft tt% it 50 ii 
q;?faT 7 # 75 g fgqr 4 % gg gtt qrts 11 
aft . ?R 74 TU fa? ftnr ^RT 7§ g ft? II 51 II 

u. 3. sf gg gut 1 xa fag gg g ^rs m 

? 4 mq#fgf gfagY^^gftsii 
4 qs 4 gg ufaj ft? gfa fagf ms H 
fag gggft gg ft? fgg fft m gg gmrfg gg ms h 
gigqr 4 gg gYfgr fa sfr ffr fa; ms « 52 11 
qrflgr gtf g 7 «R sfe gg fagg ggY gg 11 
^qff ft fam gtt faqrfa gt 11 53 11 
q>Tter gst qif g Trfmft git *fr gfmg 11 
src fggt gfa 4 g gf gr fagYmg 11 54 11 
qrftgT fag qfagr gift qgf gw 4 t qfggr 11 
t gg gfg% grc 4 qTgff f%m Tgfa 11 55 11 
qjffaT gift gw»r %gfT fq-? gfegt fggifr 11 
gYfef art qFi% gi? fgmff ^mff 11 56 11 
qRtm qrr% 4 ?q m?taT g grrq n 
fg?Y q| ucfrggY gYs g ^tgY fgg 11 57 h 
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inter TO1 TO$ *T TO? TOT TOTT# #% II 

to# ten tojt# fte# ^t to toto h 58 n 
urter fro#t utet Tnff 5 W % te*rf terote n 
tot to#to teteft to# - # tott# n 59 n 
i#to TOff? tet irfc TOitet fro tet TOff ^rtete n 
3 #to tet tente wr tet teterfte n 6 o n 
u<ter i># te'% teif toto tot #§ u 
yr^nrfnrT # frof tetj irf ii 6 i u 
TOt tet? * to# % sr# zj\ te? " 

TOteT ter tet^n# to ter *§ftet » 62 n 
to ^rotet to tos teter|t err to# i< 
inter q#t intern #te f?ntet i tet^ n 63 u 

TOTT %Tt 3j1ft TO? TO# t^E II 

tetsfif * tete| ^frrr tetet tew u 6< n 
#5 gift tern* i?to tetf firroftfte to? ii 

IfTO tetf ?T TOTOTO i& 5T tetTO TO? U 65 II 

=i# =ifte *rf to teftTO ftetet tot^ to ii 
inter to wftemft to# «r% itto ?to ii 66 u 
inter fron# $? TONg teter srfftet to# h 

%crffTO TO# ?1te 1?TO TO# II 67 II 
ufter te# TOt TOT# |si ■ TOTO TOf II 
TOtefg ItWto # ift TOsY?Tf ll 68 II 
TOfter te#TO#TOrot stetTOTO te$ n 

tet TOUTO 5? 1W # # fTO 3TO% TOg II 69 l| 
inter # #TOTO f#TO ^ TOfr ## II 
US# #te *T TO?TO ite TORT 1## ll 70 II 
itelTO TOg TO# ^ #1F5T gTOft II 
tet #*s TO# *T ## tet #S ufl 3TO# II 71 II 

tet #¥ to# to ## tet ftw tette to? ' i 

J# |fe TOT#rr TOTO tft To? II 72 II 
TOTtTO ## #'% TOflTO fTOft ^ 5 rF<JTtetf^ ll 
# irt| tet? *rfir »n t *te «r itettetff u 73 n 
inter toj grog i>ft teixj fir# TOff n 
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«myt $llsl ftr ft 

3 t«t gfar * sn^rert ftarF afff ?nf| ii 74 n 
*r. 5 . <r;ffo *snarF *srarF *f| wf «ra- aa - *rrf| n 

*kt fo*r ft arrefo art %g ffgFtf fo| n 75 11 
Fffo far ftf| marr Ffasrr ar *rg gar « 

'TWff ?t fft *tt*i% ar^f f left pr il 76 II 
^r ^aror tsft % gfarsn: Ff| ^ n 
|# gft snir t arret arfar *ro: n 77 11 
Fffo ft ^ Tran Fft garr *rfa * ^sts 11 
tft frg ?r aref <tf f$ fFf tt? u 78 u 
Fffo W TOfaft fft g^RT *TTg 11 
7 #r «pjft g^ fan? arapiT ft Fft: arcg » 79 11 
F^fo 7 T% FFff fft$ gfort fof 5 T W II 
far^T farffefor fofr faang Fsrre n so 11 
Fffo f anforr f gg arersl arff 11 
sa% Fff f tfasn - ref wft <Sfr arfir n 81 11 

W. 5 . Fffo gfre treFaft ffa ffgarr srre 11 

aft am fta: fHWTfararr fofr aN - * arre 11 82 11 
«r. 5 . Fffo s*n: ggreft affrr gsreft h 

fo% %f qTfsrff far^r font 11 83 n 

F«rt f grrf| re? aft %rer Ifft n 

faprfT T3 TWF$ W ^5 foriS F 3 - Ft H 84 II 

Ffter pit fcret tg fptt garf arret reff n 
refT 3fk regret %fT ftt refer 11 85 u 
atft arret reft ref reft %t ffre 11 
ft ft Free fFrer Ft f- reerre f| g^fre 11 86 11 
qrdre reft g ararre retg sg If ft reargt n 
gret far? anaft^ Frafre fregr retreat 11 87 11 
rettre ^ erg rererereT farar for gret^ FF?g 11 
F*ft gar t Tltfarff 2PT H 88 11 
Fffo TW FFft TFt?lt mfear F|ff II 
aft aft ^ tt^fi aft 5«r 'raff?; n 89 11 
Fft^r ^rg gFT «ftwr arafttrt ft»t h 
stf g ag ?r 5 TT|foft tg ft % >rpr 1 1 90 11 


1 
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wut ^rfaarr *r»m *snw *ng; n 
it p #»rr *r% %%3 fqrT # aiw n 91 11 
5 FTTTT 4 % 5 T fasKT 5 T 33 ft ^ H 
fag fqsrt trcr saf wt TTT5 * » 92 11 
qrcter *fk fwuft qk fa^rfW qrfa sire 11 
^ 4 # snw *n:wf tt sfkrif ii 93 11 
^fcsrr %rft ^fa *t| 11 
q>rteT srfar ?nq> grrruft 4 srrqwt *rf n 94 n 
3TT5 w*f| 4 fwf| 4 fafaarr 11 
qtfteT % % 4 rr *r§ 3 r 3 4 tt fTf « 95 11 

qkt s# w?t faqr f 4 '| 4 k 11 
qkter q >4 wk gif 4 fa 11 96 11 
'TvT^T *Tf?r faPSPn - Tff[ *1^ ^T«T 3TTWT <T% H 
TftTt 4 farn^far ^sfa^rirfa h 

STT# %^TT ^*5^ fa q>% II 97 II 

qkter »re4 ^r srt o*i fe% fas i?fT?rrt si^r » 

srf 4faq* <rfqan $4^ g*r cr 

?^rr 4 t wit mi ?qr far! ^t^i h 

wm fa qfrtw 5^ fafa 4 3r>rrfr n 98. h 
qjfter sftsrrt q 4 srgsrr tsr %*r qfa n 
%«r q>t 4 4 t srfat sn^r qq n 
srrsr qq %5 %*rr fwfort n 

4t qfa fafa * %4 sfr 4t *TT5fr 13 qffar II 99 n 

*n% 4 *pt fcgtf =q 4 qprfV srfsT n 
STTSSlt sp?r Jft fafa qfa 3 Trgr>f|- ') 

*T?H^r TTJcT 3 Tf aTR# *T*T 4 fr II 
ferr faarrfort ^Tfsrr ant fan «rfk h 
4^1 sfa nfaarr =q§ qrfajtfq qrf f ? n 
qnfa 3 iw fa q 44 srtq qrfa I' 100 « 

qj^kr 5? qfa^TTt faf q<qfar snrfa fsrcr «rcg; n 
qR>¥ ?qfa «rfa ^rfa h ttS h ioi ii 
q>45T fart wig qrfasrf qw >Kt ¥Rf? qif? ii 
^tt ^rr f^5rr Tf<5 faerrs qrf| n 102 11 
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*r. 3. 


qrdqr qrF? q^wT qr?q> qF^fYqF^q 11 

fsr^ %Tft ?Tf FqW &f n 103 l| 

^ 'TJt^T qrifcft qFfr*f II 

?TT^ Wt |t tfesit STf Fq# % ^3T% TlFT II 104 II 
q. 5. q>fter »Rf ftr^r qFssrTfsrr qfq sftqfq ?rmr| n 
qrT«ft ^ «r®ft Fqq fzk Fre 1 1 105 n 
qj^qT %*tt *rer qqrq*t FqqT FqrrTFwtg qre n 
^ pr ^TTfr^Tr Wt 5ST q STS' II 106 li 
qnter fq^r qrFr q srTfwtff gftqqf> gwtff u 
% # Tf Fq^rriw q qFq q froftarM^ ii 1071 i 

*f .5. qrftqT W^rr «T¥T %3^TF3 II 

3 p?rf %qt ^Fqsrt qg Trqrqf Ting n ios h 
*t. 5 . qiTteT f'l g*f ^Ft Fq*r qrFf Fqqrre n 

?r*rg inf qt *r?TT err snft ii 109 ii 
q. 5. q>ftqr |jft w^rrl q^q* 3 qt ^3rf| qrFsr ii 
qtf sfte q q^rsv Fsrg; 3 T 5 Tf qrr^r qrc n non 
q. 5 . qjftqr Fqg Ten %% |?ft Fqq |qt q FqrqqrFq n 
faqq qqfct qn?r?t q qrf q; gr ^tFt ii i i i ii 
qFg% qFgt jwfr q^ qV w qrFq n 
srt srrqFg qg Fq % qrf qFfr <?rFq n 1 12 11 
it. 1. qrqr qrFgq qqlsrr Fputt qq faq; ?rrf% n 

tFqr i3rTq| qr qgFg sqjqr ^Ferar I? qsrfcr u 1 13 11 

gsqtq ggrq f qq erfq qqf qfa n 

F*Fgr qr? ggrqqt fqqT qqq> q gft n 1 14 u 

qsn: tr; qiqrq 3 tt«P 5 qrr q'tgwtn 

qqq qqr qr^j *sn*rj iqqr q qrft n 1 15 11 

qsn: sjqfr qT^rd qj 3 # sr^rFg 11 

grfq qqtf% t ^ q foq $Fg 11 116 11 

qsn? qg gsrrq % 3' *n?r qr*fg n 

qfq «ftqF| q^Vsrrq §F? q «ftqFf qr^fr 11 1 17 11 

qrdqT qi?qft qftqft qqVfq 11 

q^Fq Fqjq =qr?ft^ q^^nqt fl% 11 1 18 n 

^3 qq qq^ Fqq qr^r^ q?rF^ n 
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qft sppt %Ft q*rr ^ q‘ Fq^ - Fqqfrf 1 1 1 19 n 
q. i. q;j q qqit qq< Fqq qrqqj q ^rif% 11 

fqf*; qft foqr %Ffqr qsF?: ftrc) - fq§Tfq 11 120 it 
q. 4. §fqf qqqT q$q qt qiFq n 

qrq^ qq*f q 5^5% Fq^qrfq 11 121 11 
fqf qFFqqr m\ sntsrr qrs n 
fFq gq «pt 33! Fqq qFq qqfT ire 11 122 n 
q. 3 . f qifqsrr | qr # qrtqT qg n 

% ^FTT ^5 q^fT qqfq q 3 T^ II 123 l| 

q. 1. fq>sq ^q tw q^qr qr qrq qqfr ^ 11 
% %3 qrt qiqqq qqqg 55 11 12411 

qqqr q# |qrft qqgtarq qqrq 11 
5 g qf qgFt qf fqqr q% ^rct qrq n 125 u 
qrqrg; 3 ?rer^ q>qq 55 § qqterr qq n 

% %qt gq qrft fqq qfq qq qjq 11 126 » 
fqqqj 5 w *qq*3 5^ fqgqr qqtar qq 11 
q q q% %q qrfr qr qFq sq^t qjq u 127 11 
qFq gfqt gt? faqqr 11 qpq gf% fqqiqr 11 
qqff^ qtg q?Tq 11 q?tf $qr qqq^ qqrq n 128 11 
fqj^T qr qrqr? qqqf $ qqT q*ft n 
Fgqrq q ^ srFg qprpF qq qqtqq n 129 11 
qqqr qq qrfqqr srgig *3% qqiqgrr » 
sr qq FrctoT qt fqq> fgsqq q 3 i| qrgter 11 130 11 

5^ qfq qrfgq, q. 1377-84. 
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H¥ tft % 

U. H T fUR fHW 

#v 

fRU H'3 RBR fHS3l f?R 130 US l feus* f?R R? RBR Hf s^SR 
5?, 313 5 >fH3H T H, 3T3 3 T H5’H >X§ 313 >H3RS R T fUR R 3l US, R R3}R Rl « 

rr hbr* $ 3 '? 33 ruIr us) 3 ^ rhrtb ?tr§ fey h§ us, 3 f fe rrT 

W?'S HSU SUB* S T yr Rfe I R, RUfe ifl R fS35 Wife R5R> Rt 

feus ?b HfHsg r] § nsfe § s>b bs 1 ^ r1 sr sul" 9 i 

fUWB Rl fH5?? B3l >HSHre feuST HBR* 3 US feul fuiSst 3 
H3TRR UR fUR offe 3fe US : — 

(1) RBR s: 1 3 i 15 3R; f5USt feR RBR S. 13 HI W33R'R Rl 
Rt 3 ‘(R3fe Rl t WUB 14 US) I 

(2) RBR SR3 16 3' 36 3R (21 RBR); feUS* f%R RBR S. 32 
311 S T SR R’fug RT $ (galR r 1 § »fU5 20 US) I 

(3) RBR S. 37 3“ 65 3R, (29 RBR); feus* f%R RBR S. 52 

HI WicR'R Rl R’ 5 531 r Rl § Mnfe 28 US) I 

(4) RBR S: 66 3^ 92 3R (27 RBR); feus* f?R H^ST S. 75, 82 
83 311 >H3RS R'fUR R US (safe Rl R Wife 24 US) I 

(5) RBR S. 93 3* 130 3R (38 H8R);.f3USi fel 313 S^SR RR 

ffl R f3S R 551 US S. 113, 120, 124, HI >HH3RT1 Rl R f3S RBR US 
S. 104, 122, 123 I HI 3’HR T R Rl R t fSR RBR S. 121, *lf HI W3RS 
R T fo9 fife RBR US S. 105, 108, 109, 110, 111 (l3fe Rl R >Hnfe 
RBR 26 US) I R 

grgr gglR Rl t R8 RBR= 1 12 

Hf S T Sol Rl = 4 (S. 32, 113, 120, 124) 

HI UH3 RiR Rl=5 (S. 13, 52, 104, 122, 123) 

HI U’H R'R tft— 1 (S. 121) 

H3 >HURS R>fUR=8 (s. 75, 82, 83, 105, 108 3* 111) 

RB R3 = 130 

RBR 3 HRR ¥3lR Rl RUIr, fRW RR3R wfHHRU, 
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g»gi gg)g r! 8 RSR' R' S’3 
HSR-3'3 

(1) S. 1 3 1 15 3R= !5 RSR 

333 Rfe § fRRail 8 fes fans fife 88 an i til? 8i RRail, ‘Ratal’ 
33S >fe8»f' 8; 33, HU 81 3351 fR3 § RSl fg3S 8 I feo 881 »f31 33 35 
fen £ RtrrI 8 I fea si Hrfe>H' 8 5337! MTOfel tfew Rig 33 OT R>R 
§3 5^ 8 I feR HR3l feR -fen 81 feV o)3R r 8, feR 755 #3 375 Rf88 T 
8 1 feUSl 3HT RS^l S HH f (r 8 ; SR3ll 8 R3 r 1 8) BIS' 8 ( »f'H3 

333’ W Rfe 1 8, RsV 8 3R'33 Si s8f W8, fe§"fe FT3 >H3l RHR3 
8 tS8 375, § RS'ST HUT 8 381 §H3 §R3lt R T R^t W7 1 33' >fe 8 
R'R' 8 I W3 H3S § feu RUS R3l3 fi-fel 8 R i R T 8, 33 MB3R 313 8 fe 
feR HS-8-H31R 3 8 £ fe3Sl Si H3 fe§, fe3 7581" R5R' i 

(2) S. 16 3" 36 33 = 21 R33 

feR R313-H5 81 sfe feR 33l 3>3l 33 35 0"8 TO, 3tM RfTOl 
Q"81 8; 33,. ‘R33a’ RS >33 7tP<? 3fel Rf35-81s 8 feS 8 I 

'R33R’ 3' 33l f3>3 T 3 f3R Rf753P3l 5»S3 8 >3'R3 7581" US' I §R § 
53 81 7581" U"81 f3 33 § 331*8 f?3 535 Rfe, §R £ f338 feR 81 53 
U"3 T 8 I 33 '533HT RH5 3' #5' RSfet 81 8.1 

‘RSta’ 38 M3'81 >3>R s81" 333' >33 S' 81 133 Mfe feR 33881 81 
fe' 3" 81 33'S 8 I 

R3l 8133 81 JT33 333ft 3" fTO' 881 >3'03 338 H33-35T 8 I ‘Rata’ 
£ 881 83 5>S3 >3'fRR 33311 8 3'3 3" S'# S81" 5 RT HRR', fe@ ; fe 
§3 RS3> 8 fe fRR R3l3 8 R3 581 R313 §c?'81 3'RT 8 >3T33 §3 R3l3 
sf fi-fel fes fH5 Rfe 8 1 8, ‘Hate 1 r 813 8 fsaa’a 581 33'81 333 I 35" 
>3 T 3<El oTH'81 881 33l-fHRl £ SOl 3 331' R'RR' 8 I 

"83#R’ feR 35 S3 81 33 81 CPR 3" fas' 753? 3fe R3R', feHTO 3" 
8? 8 tpaffe S3 >33 R t 375’ § 'Ro#H’ f753H R'53' 8, fe§"fe feus' feR §H3 
few 81 3JR381 8, ftJ3' 3 R3 RRT S>338 81 3f88 TO 1 fRR HS3 £ 
o?8 33 1 7581" M'fe»f' fe H" 33 3" fegfew f3>3' TP, §R 81 »f'3H T feel's' 
fe3 R3 3l81 R5 I 

(3) S. 37 3" 65 33= 29 R5R 

R3l»P RT fe3S' 33-3153 33 Rfeals 3RW 81 W33 HS3 R , 3' fRS 
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BW B HBc*t fHK^T 


uuuh 7 9 § §hu Hfe feu grew 1 9 i uuu feu ul fefe fes ufen 7 9, 

HffPfe f HU UU U T H 7 5 I 9 Hi feu feuut H 7 HUH T U; UU H r u1 

§HU, feS, US feUfefHfe HU? Hfel 9 I 

HSfe h 1?SH1 e? 7 HU 1 Hl H 7 H 7 U feu UfeUU Sfe 4 XS5, fe^fe g3-feu1 
ituhtu fe wuu cralfe suht ut u ufe, Hus-H 7 fe>fe uns fe tu ul su u 3u 
ufe i feu uhtuu fe fuu uu, fen >x>ufe fun si fe uul fefeup sfe 4 , feu 
sro 4 3 7 sfefe hihuI H 7 ul ufeu Fhhu'u u huh 7 9 i sirinfe tfefH>n 7 fe 
H3 feH HUfe-foTH S HU t H Ufel 9 I H feu UH'UU fe STO S 7 fst *f3 

u “ 

feus 7 Hi fe3U fet At UH 7 § crus ©HU sft uu 7 feu feel I 

u'uus 7 u T ufeu tu u! HU'feu 7 sfe 4 uuu 7 i u'feH' 3 7 feu 3 fe UB3l1 
Hi UHU3 S T H feus 7 ‘feH UTHH 7 ' H> H 7 HU S 7 UU I feufe ’feH 3THH 7 ’ 
Hi iFHU UUaTfHfe Hfesl feu TTHI 9, US >H 7 feH US; »TOU UH 33 ? 
fUHUft H felST fHS HU feH US, HUS fefeuP »1§ US HU fe Ut Ufa feH US, 
U{3 UHH H HU 3 H 7 5? HUfHH 1 US 7 Ofe' 9 I 

H sfefe t U 7 U f 33H Ufenf 7 , >W3 WJS US" UUfHU ufes U3l3 
HUH ufeuf 7 , HS feu ‘feH UTUS 7 ’ SHl UU33 7 fefe UU fe HU feufeu 
©*HH feUU-Hul U n't US, HUT fee? SUfeS H 7 U3U 7 U feH 7 9 fe ©u 
ufus 7 tpufeor u>© Hu ul feH 7 9, ©h h 7 y3 USUS 7 MU 7 U H 7 H 7 9 I 
MU, UH feH HSl») 7 C?SU Hi SUfe feu 4 U'fe sfe 4 uTh 7 , UH UUU 7 Sfe 4 
feH 7 , ©H Hi MU’S? feS-HUUU H H3l US I 
(4) S. 66 3 4 92 35? = 27 HSU 

feH HfeU-HUUU H Hfe-Ofenf 7 fe>H 7 feU 7 feu 4 fS3 fUH S 1 feH Hi 

3us h1 ? 7 u1 »p© 4 u 1 afuul 9 i hu unuil-ute uh h 7 ufes fen uh h 7 
SUT; HU fe ufu U'S U’sl H'ffeM 7 ^ feUS §H H 7 >H 7 uf'3»P ufe»l 7 feu 
HUl SUUl Ul HH# I 

>HU5? 7 Ul HSU fUHUft S feus 7 HUH HH 7 H'H US fe fe§S H 7 UHl U 7 # 
Ul SUT Ufe H'H 7 I UU H^Hfe 7 H 7 H’H fe fo?3 fUU 7 , feu >H 7 US HUlUH >HUI ul 
WUU HfeU H H'H US I feH § HU'S 7 9 ul HUU3 7 , HU 3 7 H 7 # Ugl UU'US 
Ul US, feH HfeU-UU 3 31US3 feu H 7 u1 U 7 3 H3 UfUS Hi fe >H3IS HSU Hi 
fu^ul UUS Hi S3 9 I 

HTfufe 7 feU f S t, UHclft-UlS U t, H3 fe? HUl U UU US, feu >H 7 US ul 
feu HH-oTUH 7 H 7 US fHSH 7 9, fes Hfe feu >H3 feU fUU 7 feu ulUHl 9, HU 7 H 
feH U3 feu U^S 4 fHUU §U HSU UUH US, fHS 7 Hi ftfufe H 7 HS^ 3TU 9 I 


/ 
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3313 f?9 9'3-9i3 H»1*3S >H3 H3-H35 93*99 H39 3 H3 5 f99 9*3 
TO, fSD3* 3 gRfoW* f?9 0 # H3l3 3* Hf3>H*3*H 3 9*3* 9, 93 9*3 75U? 
fH39t I 3*, f3H f093 f%9 9HH-9§ 3* fW 3R3* 9, §H & #et f?c?*9 
fBR-#9I* 35 0 3 33)‘ H93 I 

*N 

(5) 3. 93 3" 130 33=38 HS3 

H39 3 39fe»l* 3l 97533 H3 3' fH3 T 9 3 3 333? 0"3l 9* 93) 9l fHD 
93* 33)-33 39# 3*31 5 I §H 9315 9*31 5 f9H § #5 333 § 9 T H 91* 993* 
0 I R*3 H3I3 f H3 H) 33J 53l1 331 # 1 3# 95 3§ H9l9 3) H3 #" 33? 
99 993, f9§"fg 939* >H*fe>H* >9*93 95 33 ?t >H3I 3HH3 3 3*3 TO, 
fa?" 39 ST 933 93 9*9 33— 93, fS3 #9)3*1* 3) 333 H39 H>H T 99 3* 
H*f3»l* f9>H r #; Wfo3 H759 ?W H* § 3 9gt 9# 33, 9 333 931 3 99* 3 
*1*53 93* f 319*3* 339 TO 93 39 3 93 393 TO I 

»lfH3 H35-H*#t»f* 9 3H9 3*5" 3+ 995f 9* # 33)3 95 93? 931* 9 
9 @9 39 93 3f3 H3, f3@ 1 f3 H35-H*#t>H* 3* 3*9' >93 33*3 5e) 93 

3HH 3f9>Ht 3) 9 39 f?Hf3>9* # 3* §9 3) 39 3t 39, >93 39 3) 993) f?3 
3) H3fH33ft 1 

§ : 9 395) 9* f 33)3 933 3) 53 33?, UJ9 f=9 3f3 3 3t ‘933H? 
3H*3) 9, §3 33 #h) f93 d — >>lfH3 #5 §"3 t H*53 § 3*3 3379, 33 3'3 
B3 3 H93 9*373 (f33 9"B* >H3* 933 5, 93 H*fe>H T 3t>H* *133* 3*D)*f* fg§" 
993 53) 9H3* feet 9), fefjp*, RfTO-H)33* M3* 953* >93 f3H 3* f35 3* 
39*3*, fc?§"fc? H3 feg §0) H*53 H93 #, f9H 3l 933l) 333 SSl H39 t# 

wfe»i* 3 I 

H99 3*3 

(1) (H53 3. 1 3 1 15 33) H39 fH9 3§ f33 5 3 ‘3339? 3?) 
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Teachings of Shaikh Farid 

Prof. K.A. Nizami* 


I 

Baba Farid’s long life was devoted to the moral and spiritual 
culture of man. It is really unfortunate that no detailed account of 
his conversations was prepared. Amir Khurd refers to a disciple who 
had collected his 500 sayings, but that work has not survived. What 
we have today from that book is a selection by Amir Khurd. Shaikh 
Nizam-u’d-din Auliya says that he took down some notes from his 
conversations, but this work was probably meant for his personal 
use and was never published. Even Amir Khurd who had access to 
the Shaikh’s papers after his death did not find it in them. The two 
books Asrar-ul- Auliya , and Rahat-ul-Qulub are definitely fabrications of 
a later date and it would be utterly unjust to prepare an account 
of the Shaikh’s teachings on their basis. One has, therefore, to fall 
back on the rather meagre information contained in the Fawnid-ul-Fuad 
and Slyar-ul-Auliyn. 

Shaikh Faird was endowed with remarkable persuasive powers. 
A few anecdotes about him mentioned in the Fawnid-ul-Fudd 
throw considerable light on his accurate understanding of human 
nature and effective manner of advice. 1 

A free translation of some of his sayings quoted by Amir Khurd 2 
is given below : — 

1. Escaping from one’s self is (a means of) attaining to God. 

2. Do not satisfy the demands of the physical self, for the more 
you satisfy it, the more it demands. 

3. Do not regard the ignorant as alive. 

4. Give a wide berth to an ignorant man who poses as a learned 
one. 


* Pro-Vice Chanceller, Muslim University Aligarh — The Life and Times of Shaikh 
Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar, Aligarh, 1955 

1. See Fawaid-ul-Fuad, pp. 211-?, 215, 90, 147, etc. 

2. Siyar-u’L Auliya, pp, 76-77 
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5. Do not utter a truth which resembles a lie. 

6. Do not try to sell what people do not wish to buy. 

7. Do not hanker after worldly pelf and glory. 

8. Do not eat everybody’s bread, but give bread to people (freely). 

9. Do not forget death at any place, 

10. Do not say anything as mere guess work. 

11. Whenever an evil befalls you consider it a punishment of 
your sins. 

12. Do not boast of having committed a sin. 

13. Do not make your heart a plaything of the devil. 

14. Keep your internal self better tfian the external self. 

15. Do not strive to display yourself. 

16. Do not lower yourself in an attempt to secure a high position. 

17. Do not borrow anything from either the weak or the upstarts. 

18. Treat old families with respect. 

19. Aspire for new (spiritual) attainments every day. 

20. As far as possible prevent women from developing the habit 
of using abusive language. 

21. Consider good health a blessing. 

22. Show gratitude but do not place the obligation of grateful- 
ness on others. 

23. While doing good to others think that you are doing good to 
yourself. 

24. Give up immediately the pursuit of a thing which your heart 
considers bad. 

25. Do*not retain a slave who wants to be sold. 

26. Be always on the look out for a pretext for doing good. 

27. Do not fight or quarrel in a manner which leaves no room 
for reconciliation. 

28. Consider levity and anger as signs of weakness. 

29. Do not consider yourself safe from an enemy howsoever con- 
ciliatory he might be towards you. 

30. Whoever fears you fear him. 

31. Do not place reliance on your strength. 

32. Of all times self-restraint is most necessary at the time of 
sexual desire. 

33. Do not forget religion when in company of the rich. 

34. Greatness and honour consist in doing justice. 
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35. Be generous when you have wealth. 

36. There can be no substitute for religion. 

37. There can be no equivalent to time. 

38. Show generosity to the righteous man. 

39. Consider haughtiness necessary in dealing with the proud ones. 

40. Do not entertain guests with extravagance. 

41. When God visits you with some calamity, do not turn away 
from it. 

42. Consider a durwesh who lives in the hope of riches as 
avaricious. 

43. Entrust the country* to a God-fearing Wazir. 

44 Defeat ycur enemy by consulting him and captivate your 
friend by your politeness. 

45. Consider worldliness as an unforeseen calamity. 

46. Be critical of your own shortcomings. 

47. Acquire wealth by merit so that it may last for ever. 

48. Acquire knowledge through humility. 

49. Do not lose your temper at the bitter words of the enemy 
and do not lose your shield by being overpowered with anger. 

50. If you do not want to be held in disgrace do not beg for 
anything. 

51. If you want to make the entire world your enemy develop pride. 

52. Conceal your good and bad things. 

53. Protect religion by knowledge. 

54. If you want greatness, associate with the downtrodden. 

55. If you want ease and comfort, do not be jealous. 

56. Accept affliction as a present. 

57. Work in a way that you may get (eternal) life after death. 

These sayings of the Shaikh are not dry aphorisms. They epitomise 

the essence of morality and wisdom and are deeply steeped in the 
mystic ideology. The Shaikh always tried to impress, by precept and 
example, upon the minds of his followers that the supreme aim of a 
mystic’s life should be to create love and affection in the hearts of the 
people. One day a man presented a pair of scissors to him. “Give 
me a needle,” he told the man, “I sew (and join) ; I do not cut (and 
divide).” 8 


3 . Fawa’id-u’l-Fu'ad, p. 226 
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Shaikh Farid wanted his disciples to develop complete faith in God 
because this faith alone could bring about a concentration and intensi- 
fication of human powers. One day, while leaning on his staff, his 
mood changed and he threw his staff away. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
was present at that time. He was surprised at the sudden change in the 
Shaikh's mood. When he inquired about the reason, the Shaikh 
replied : “I was reprimanded because I put faith in other than Him.” 4 * 

Baba Farid one day informed his audience that four questions 
were put to 700 saints and all of them gave the same reply. 6 These 
questions were : 

1. Who is the wisest ? “One who rejects the world,” they replied. 

2. Who is the most saintly ? “One who does . not get changed at 
everything.” 

3. Who is the richest and the wealthiest of all men ? “One who 
is content.” 

4. Who is the most needy ? “One who gives up contentment.” 
Shaikh Farid advised his disciples to develop independence of spirit and 
place their requests before God alone. “God”, he told his disciples, 
“feels ashamed when he rejects the requests of a man who raises his 
hands in supplication,” 8 

A life of poverty (Faqr) and resignation (Tawakkul) was the 
frequent burthen of Baba Farid’s discourses. He wanted his disciples 
to accept the life of penury and penitence with pleasure and devote 
themselves to Him and Him alone. He was keenly conscious of the 
fact that the highest spiritual aspirations of man are apt to become 
stifled by the weight of his material possessions and that riches often 
arrest the growth and expansion of the spirit. “The day of failure”, 
he used to say, “is the night of the highest spiritual ascension.” 7 

Time is the most precious thing in the possession of a durwesh and 
’ he should take full care of it. Time and again Baba Farid would revert 
to this theme and explain to his disciples the value of time. Imam 
Shaft , he said, served the sufis for ten years and then he came to know 
the value of time. 8 

Shaikh Farid did not want his disciples to waste their time in idle 
or loose talk. “One should work,” he told his disciples, “and should 
not loose himself in the talks of the people.” He approvingly quoted the 


4. Siyar-u’l-Auliya t p. 81 

5-8 Siyar-u* l-Auliya , p. 74 
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remarks of Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Tabrizi: “Many utterances lull the 
heart and make it indifferent (to the Divine messages.) Only that thing 
should be uttered which is for the Lord alone.” 9 

A faqir, who wears new clothes, the Shaikh said, wraps himself in a 
shroud. 10 He tried to bring home to the heart of his disciples the fact 
that a life of ease and comfort is really incompatible with the require- 
ments of the life of a durwesh . 

The following precepts and sayings of the Shaikh deserved to be 
noted as they clearly indicate his views about some matters of vital 
importance : 

1. Zakat is of three kinds : : Zakat-i-Shari at, Zakat-i-Tariqat 
and Zakat-i-Haqiqat. Zakat-i-SharV at is that one gives 5 dirhams out 
of 20; Zakat-i-Tariqat means that one keeps 5 dirhams and gives 15; 
Zakdt-i-Haqiqat means that all is given away and nothing is retained. 11 

2. The Prophet used to say that blessed is the man whose know- 
ledge of his own faults and defects prevents him from disclosing the 
faults of others. 12 

3. Mutual discussions are better than repetitions in loneliness. 13 

4. There is calamity in deliberation and safety in resignation to 
the will of God. 14 

5. The ulama are nobler than the common people and the faqirs 
are the noblest of all. 18 

6. The faqirs occupy the same place in the midst of ulama which 
the full moon occupies in the midst of the constellation of stars. 16 

7. The meanest of all people is one who busies himself exclusive- 
ly in feeding and clothing himself. 17 

8. Mystic music (Sama) moves the hearts of the listeners and 
breathes the fire of love in their hearts, 18 

Baba Faird wanted his disciples to be absolutely free from pride and 
arrogance. He advised them to develop a spirit of humility in their 
relations with their spiritual guide and master. One day he narrated 
before his disciples the following story of Shaikh Abu Said Abul 


9-10. Siyar-u'l-Auliya t pp. 75 
11. Fawa’id-u'l-Fu’ad, p. 103 
12-18. Siyar-u'l Auliya, pp. 75-6; 546 
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Khair . 19 

“Once Shaikh Abu Said Abu I Khair was riding on a horse. A 
murid , who was walking on foot, saw him, and rushed to kiss his knee. 
The Shaikh said : ‘Lower still’. The disciple kissed the Shaikh’s feet. 
‘Lower still’, said the Shaikh. Thereupon the disciple kissed the hoof 
of the horse. ‘Lower still’, repeated the Shaikh. The disciple then 
kissed the ground. The Shaikh then remarked : “In asking you to 
kiss ‘still lower’ my object was not to make you pay respects to myself. 
The lower you kissed the higher became your (spiritual rank ).” 90 
Attitude Towards the State. 

Muslim mystics of the early middle ages, particularly those 
belonging to the Chishti Silsilah , severed all direct contacts with the 
government of the time and developed an attitude of contemptuous 
indifference towards it . 21 This attitude embodied the reaction of the 
religious-minded Mussalmans to the worldliness of the rulers and their 
un-Islamic ways. They noticed with disgust and dismay the spectacle 
of Muslim rulers drifting away from the ideals of Islam and wallowing 
in the mud and mire of sordid materialism. To them Islam connoted 
something nobler and higher than these rulers conceived it to be. 
Islam did not come as a force for the founding of empires, but to 
ennoble man and to enable him to realise the best in him. Since the 
governing classes had relegated that ideal to the background, the mystics 
turned their backs on the state. They could bow their knees before 
Islam but not before thrones. The days when service of the State 


19. Shaikh Abu Said Fadl-ullah bin Abul Khair (967-1049 AD) is an eminent 
figure in the history of Islamic mysticism. It was he who first impressed 
on the Persian rubai the mystical stamp. His biographical details maybe 
read in the Asrar-u' t-Tauhid- f-Muqamat-i-Shaik h Abi Sat (compiled between 
1157“1203 A.D.) edited by Ahmad Bahmanyar (Tihran, 1934 A.D.). The 
Chishti mystics of India had great respect for him. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya and Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehli have frequently referred to 
him in their conversations. Fawaid-ul-Fuad, pp. 7,13 etc. ; Siyar-u l-Auliya, 
pp 340, etc.; Khair-ul-Majalis , pp. 3S, 80, 84, 110 etc. 

20. Fawaid-ul-Fuad, p. 215 

Sab* Sanabil (p. 68) wrongly attributes this story to Shaikh Nasir-ud-din 
Chiragh-i-Delhi and Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz. 

21. For a detailed discussion of the problem, see the author’s article : “ Early 
lndo-Muslim Mystics and Their Attitude Towards the State** 1 siamic Culture, 
Volumes XXII, XXIII, XXIV. 
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meant service of Islam were dead and gone. Now the state stood for 
class interests and the mystic was not prepared to serve those interests 
and direct the energies of a world force into the parochial channels of 
dynastic ambitions. 

Besides, it was believed that shughl and jaglrdan were fetters that 
ate into the soul. They retarded the pace of spiritual progress and 
exercised a morbid influence on the healthy development of the cosmic 
emotion in man. True to the long established traditions of higher 
mysticism, Baba Farid developed an attitude of complete indifference 
towards the government of the day. His clear and unequivocal advice 
to his disciples was 

If you desire elevation in your spiritual ranks, do not mix with the 
princes of the blood. 

Throughout his long life, he stuck to this principle with remarkable 
determination and sincerity. Neither continued starvation nor the 
allurements of court-life could change his attitude- towards the govern- 
ment of the day. From the death of Iltutmish to the rise of Balban 
there was a general laxity in the administration, and politicians and 
theologians vied with one another in dabbling in the affairs of the state. 
Eminent theologians and divines had chosen the life of politicians and 
were weltering in the dirty waters of politics. Baba Farid never deviated 
from the path lie had chosen for himself. Men who came to seek his 
spiritual guidance were advised by him to give a wide berth to the 
rulers and the bureaucracy. When Sayyidi Maula sought his permission 
to leave Ajodhan and to go to Dehli, he half-heartedly permitted him 
Saying : 

But keep in mind my one advice. Do not associate with kings 
and nobles. Regard their visits to your house as calamities. 
Every durvesh who opens the door of association with kings 
and nobles is doomed. 

Sayyidi Maula disregarded the advice of the great saint and he had to 
pay a heavy penalty for it . 23 

Though living in a small and obscure town, Baba Farid’s spiritual 


22. Tarikh-UFiruz Shahi, p. 207 

23. For details of the incident, see Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi , p. 212; ‘Isami: 
Futuh-iisSalatm , pp. 210-13. See also Professor Shaikh Abd-ur-Rashid’s 
excellent article on Sultan Jalal-ud-din Firuz Shah Khalji in the Muslim 
University Journal, 1931, pp. 139-141. • 
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eminence attracted ministers and high government officers to his Khanqah, 
Cnee Sultan Nasir-ud-din expressed his desire to visited the Shaikh, 
but Ulugh Khan (later known as Ghiyath-ud-diii Balban) prevailed 
upon him to give up the idea as he did not want the Sultan to establish 
contact with the saint. The shrewd minister told him that there was 
scarcity of water, in Ajodhan while the number of soldiers in the army 
was too large. He thus induced the Sultan to send him as his repre- 
sentative. Ulugh Khan kissed the Shaikh’s feet and placed before him 
the royal gifts which consisted of a grant (mithal) of four villages and 
some cash. “What is this ?” enquired the Shaikh as Ulugh Khan 
placed the royal presents before him. “Here is some cash and here is a 
mithal of four villages which I have brought for you. The cash is for 
the durweshes and mithal is for you,” Ulugh Khan submitted. The 
Shaikh smiled and said: “Give this cash to me. I will distribute it 
among the durweshes . But take away this mithal There are many 
who desire it. Give it to them .” 24 

Whenever the Shaikh accepted any cash, he distributed it at once 
amongst the needy and the poor. He did not keep anything in his Khan- 
qah even for a single night. A story mentioned in the Jawahir-i-Farid! 
very neatly illustrates the Shaikh’s practice. Once Balban sent a tray 
of tankahs to him. The saint accepted the offer after considerable 
reluctance and ordered Maulana Badr-ud-din Ishaq to distribute that 
at once amongst the poor. The sun had already set and it was dark, 
but the Shaikh could not wait for the day. His Jamat Khanah was 
not a storehouse of presents from the king, Maulana Badr-ud-din 
obeyed the orders of the Shaikh and began to disburse the money among 
the deserving people. Having finished the work, he brought the candle 
in just to see whether any coin remained there. He found a coin there 
and put it in his cap to deliver it to some poor fellow in the morning. 
Soon afterwards Baba Farid went to the mosque to lead the Tsha’ 
prayer. Three times he began the prayer and then discontinued it. 
There was something which weighed heavily on his heart and disturbed 
the concentration of his mind. “Maulana Badr-ud-din,” interrogated 
Baba Farid, “Have you distributed all that money ?” “Yes,” replied 
Maulana Badr-ud-din, “but one coin remains.” Baba Farid angrily 
took back that coin and threw it away, and then peacefully led the 


24. FawSid-ul-Fuad, p. 99; Slyar-ul- Aullya , pp. 79-80 
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prayer. Ali Asghar Chishti adds that throughout the night Baba Farid 
lamented why he had touched that coin. 26 

During the period of his prime-ministership, Baiban was extremely 
anxious to secure throne. Eager to seek spiritual help for the fulfilment 
of4hrs desire, which secretly tormented his heart, he went to the Shaikh. 
The saint, whose intuition had revealed to him the secret of Ulugh Khan’s 
heart, at once recited the quatrain saying : 

Faridun, the blessed, was not an angel; he was not made of 
agallochum or ambergis. 

He attained that position of kingship through his bounty and liber- 
ality. Thou shouldest bestow liberally and Faridun is thee. 28 

It is said that Baiban had great faith in the Saint. 27 But his respect or 
devotion could not, in any way, influence the saint’s outlook or policy 
towards the Sultan. Once a man who was in great distress requested 
the Shaikh to write a letter of recommendation to the Sultan. It was 
not the Shaikh’s practice to write recommendatory letters to the rulers 
or the officials. He avoided it, but when the person insisted he did not 
deem it proper to injure his feelings. He wrote the following letter : 

I referred his matter first to God and then to you. If you will 
grant anything to him, the real Giver is God but you will get 
the credit for it. If you do not give him anything, the real 
preventer is God and you are helpless in the matter. 28 

Every word of this brief letter is dignified and shows the extent to 
which the Shaikh maintained the dignity of religion and mysticism before 
worldly powers. 

A popular but incorrect story 

Ali Asghar Chishti says that Shaikh Farid had married a daughter 


25. Jawahir-i-Faridi, (MS). Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auiiya refers to a saint Khawaja 
Karim who did not touch any coin after taking up faqiri . Fawaid-ul-Fuad, p. 11 

26. Siyar-ul- Auiiya, pp.81-2. 

27. Mat lub-ut -Tali bin (MS). 

The author of Siyar-ul-Aqtab tells us that once Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din" 
came to see the Shaikh. Thousands of people gathered in the Khanqah. 
The Shaikh got annoyed. A mysterious voice advised him not to be annoyed 
at the rush of visitors. Thereafter the Shaikh never refused interview to any 
one nor did he ever show any annoyance when thronged by visitors (p. 167), 

28. Siyar-u ' /- Auiiya, p. 72. 
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of Sultan Ghiyath-u’d-din Balban . 29 He gives a long account of the 
marriage and the relations between Shaikh and the Sultan. Later 
writers have copied this account uncritically and, now, the story has 
assumed the sanctity of an unchallengeable traidition in the Khanwadah- 
i-Faridiyah. There are strong reasons for disbelieving this story. 

First, no contemporary historian refers to it. There are several 
passages in the Tdrikh-i-Ffruz Shaht of Dia-ud-din Barani where one 
feels that, had it been a fact, Barani would have surely mentioned it. 
Secondly, the author of Siyar-ul-Auliya, who belonged to a family closely 
associated with the Shaikh, does not mention this fact at all, though he 
has referred to some minor incidents of Balban’s faith and respect for 
Baba Farid Had it been true, he would have never omitted it. The 
Fawaid-i-Fuad, the Khair-ul-Majalis and the Ahsan-ul-Aqwal contain many 
important facts about the Saikh’s life but none refers to this marriage 
of (the saint with the Sultan’s daughter. Thirdly, the Shaikh who always 
advised his disciples to abstain from the society of princes and kings, 
would never have preached honesty with a stolen goose in his armpit. 
It can, therefore, be definitely rejected as a later concoction fondly 
circulated by uncritical and superstitious minds. 

Sher Khan and the Shaikh 

Sher Khan, a cousin of Balban, was the governor of Multan. He 
was a gifted administrator and a valiant soldier. He protected the 
north-western frontier at a very critical moment in the history of this 
country. He had no faith in the saint and sometimes spoke ill about 
him. The Shaikh used to recite the couplet : 

Alas ! You have no knowledge of my condition. 

When you will come to know, what will be use of being sorry . 30 

The Shaikh’s sayings, as quoted in the Siyar-ul-Auliya , contain 
numerous precepts for the general puplic. One and only one advice is 
given to the political authorities : 

Entrust the country to a God-fearing wazir* 1 


29. Jawahir-i-Faridi (MS), 

30. Fawaid-ul-Fuad, p 221 

31. Styar-ul-Auliya , p 77 
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Relations With the Non-Muslims 

With the settlement of the Mussalmans in India, conciliation and 
concord between the various culture-groups was not only a moral and 
intellectual demand but an urgent social necessity The conquerors 
had established their political supremacy by virtue of certain moral 
and physical qualities, but they could not continue to rule while the 
majority of their subjects differed from them in race, language, religion 
and culture. The orthodox theologians, conservative and reactionary as 
they were, rarely appreciated the change in the mood of the time and 
seldom tried to reconstruct their religious thought according to the 
needs of the hour. The Muslim mystics, however, rose to the occasion 
and released syncretic forces which liquidated social, ideological and 
linguistic barriers between the various culture-groups of India and 
helped in the development of a common cultural outlook. As their 
Khanqahs were the only places where people of different shades of 
opinion, professing different religions and speaking different languages 
met, these Khanqahs became veritable centres of cultural synthesis where 
ideas were freely exchanged and a common medium for this exchange 
was evolved. 

Shaikh Farid-ud-din Masud Ganj-i-Shakar is the first Indo-Muslim 
saint about whose contacts with the Hindu religious thinkers and reli- 
gious discussions with them we have clear and definite information. 
Hindu Jogis 1 used to visit his Jamaat Khanah very frequently and the 
inmates sometimes discussed interesting problems. Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din 
Auliya twice met Hindu jogis in his Jamaat Khanah . 2 He discussed 
with them the two elements in human nature — the spiritual and the 
animal. The exposition of the Hindu ideas on the subject was much 


1. The word Jogi, or Yogi, means a student of the Yoga school of philosophy, 
which teaches how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstraction, and 

the like, one can obtain supernatural powers of divination, second sight etc. 
They were worshippers of Siva, and were divided into two groups, the 
Kanphatta Jogis (also known Darshanas), and Augar Jogis. The former used to 
pierce their ears. They buried their dead in a sitting posture. For details, 
see Wilson, Sects of the Hindus , p. 130 et seq . Ibbetson, Pan jab Castes , pp 228, 
235; Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, pp. 371, 399-400, 236. Some Jogi 
famlies may still be found in Pakpattan. Panjab District Gazetters , Voi. XVIII 
B. P, XXIX. 

2. Fawaid-ul Fuad, pp. 84-85, 245 
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appreciated by Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya . 3 On another occasion 
a Hindu Jogi explained to him his views about the birth and 
character of children, relationship between wife and husband and 
other similar subjects . 4 

In what language did the Shaikh converse with the Hindu Jogis ? 
Obviously all these conversations have been carried in the earliest form 
of Urdu, i.e. Hindiwi . We have more than one evidence of the Shaikh 
speaking in Hindiwi 5 6 7 * . In fact the Khanqah of Baba Farid was one of 
the earliest cradles of the Urdu language 9 . 

It is for the first time in the accounts of Shaikh Farid that we find 
a reference to the Kafiran-i-Siydh- Posh. 7 It is stated in the Ahsan-ul- 
Aqwal on the authority of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din Gharib that the Kafirs 
once visited the Shaikh incognito as Muslim faqirs. The Shaikh wel- 
comed the party, but understood the game that the visitors were play- 
ing. He asked his servant to take the leader of the party to a small 
room and lock him up but to give food and water to the rest. After 
three days Shaikh Farid visited the room of the leader and asked “Oh 
you ! I will release you if you accept Islam.” The Shaikh’s observation 
must have sounded strange to his disciples in the Jamaat Khdndh as 
the visitor was already showing himself as a Mussalman. The leader 
promised to accept Islam. When he came out he had the sacred thread 


3. Fawaid-ul-Fuad, pp. 84-85. The Shaikh told his audience : “Once I was in 

the presence of the Great Shaikh in Ajodhan. A Jogi came. I asked him : 
“Which way do you follow ? What is the real thing in your discipline ?*' 
He (the Jogi ) replied : '* Our science says that there are two worlds ('alam) in 
the human nafs. One is the ' alam-i-Ulm’ , the other is the * alam-i-Sifil . 
From head to navel it is * alam-i-Ulwi and from navel to feet it is *alam-i-Sifli . 
The way to discipline is that there is all sincerity, purity, good manners and 
good dealing in l alam-i-Ulwu In alam-i-Sifli there is observation, purity and 
chastity I liked his conversation.’ * 

4. Fawaid-ul-Fuad t p. 245. 

5. Siyar-uI-Auliya , pp. 183, 85, 194. 

6. See also. The Sufis Work in the Early Development of the Urdu Language, Dr* 
Maulvi Abd-ul-Haqq. p. 5-7. 

7. When Muslim political power extendend to Afghanistan and India, the 
conquest took its usual paths along the great rivers and high ways, and for 

centuries the inaccessible recesses of the Hindukush remained untouched. 
The Inhabitants practised their own religion and became known to the 
surrounding Muslims civilization as the Siyah posh Kafirs of the Hindukush. 

[ Contd. on page 352 
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of the Hindus under the Khirqah of the Muslim mystic that he was 
wearing. He told the Shaikh that he had visited the langars (kitchens) 
of Muslim saints of Khurasan and Hindustan for 30 years, but none 
had ever been able to discover him. 8 
Baba Farid and Conversion of Hindus to Islam 

Did Baba Farid convert any Hindus to Islam ? Professor 
Muhammad Habib has said in one of his articles that “converting non- 
Muslims was no part of the mission of Chishti Silsilah.” 9 He says 
that early mystic records (malfuznt and maktubdt) do not refer to a single 


Contd. from Page 35 1 ] 

* Timur tried twice to turn this region into a dependency (1399 A.D.). 
A marble pillar, not far from the fortress of Naji commemorates the 
victory of Timur over the Siy ah Posh Kafirs. Ahmad Shah unified Afghani- 
stan, Dost Muhammad opmpleted his *work by annexing Ancient 
Bactria (1851), but Kafiristan remained practically independent. In 1896 
Amir Abdur-Rahman organized an expedition against them. Alexander 
Burnes writes about them in 1838 : ‘'They have no distinction of black and 
white Kafirs that I could hear of ; and one of the Kafir informants assured 
me that hi# tribe looked upon all as brothers, who wore ringlets and drank 
wine. ..They have no books, nor is reading or writing known in the 
nation. “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol VII, p, 326. 

Sir G. C. Robertson gives the following information : “The old-division 
of Kafiristan into the countries held by the Siah-Posh and those inhabited 
by the Safed-Posh was more convenient than scientifically correct. The 
Siah-Posh , the black-robed Kafirs , are made up of several different tribes, 
some of which have been at war with one another from time immemorial; 
but inspite of th*t, they have a good deal more in common than merely a 
resemblance in dress. They do not all speak the same language, but the 
difference in speech appears to be more a difference of dialect than a radical 
distinction of language... A convenient calssification is to divide all Kafirs 
into (1) Siah-Posh (2) Waligulis, (3) Presungulis or Viron people pp. 74-5. 
For interesting details about the Siyah^Posh Kafirs , see Kafirs of the Hindukush , 
Sir George Scott Robertson, (London 1900) ; A Burnes’s article : “On the 
Si yah- Posh Kafirs with specimens of their language and costume (J.A.S.B. 1838, 
pp. 325-333) ; Afghanistan and its Late Amir , published by the Christian 
Literature Society for India (London & Madras 1902) pp, 12 3; Rolf Henkl's 
article: The Wooden Sculptures of Kafiristan (J R.A.S. Vol. XVI, No- I, 
1950, pp. 65-72) ; Morgenstiern, Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan 
(Stockholm, 1935). 

8. Ahsan-ul-Aqwal , Ms. 

9. / slamic Culture ; April 1946, p. 140 
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case of conversion. This, of course, is correct. But the tradition in 
some of the tribes of the Punjab is almost incontrovertible on this point. 
The tribes claim 10 and have been claiming for centuries that their ance- 
stors were converted to Islam by the great saint. Their claim will hold 
good unless challenged on the ba^is of some positive historical evidence. 

The following tribes living in and around Pak-pattan claim to have 
been converted to Islam by Baba Farid : 

l.Sial, 2.Sarhangwalian, 3.Bahliyan, 4.Adhakan, S.Jhakarwalian, 
6.Bakkan, 7,Hakan, 8 Sian, 9.Khokaran, lO.Dhudhiyan, U.Tobiyan. 11 

The Sial tribe is one of the most important tribes of the Punjab. 
Steedman says that the modern history of the Jhang district is the history 
of the Sial. About the antecedents of this tribe he writes : ‘‘The Sial 

are descended from Rai Shankar, a Punwar Rajput, a resident of Dara- 
nagar between Allahabad and Fattehpur. A branch of the Pun wars had 
previously emigrated from their native country to Jaunpur, and it was 
therfe that Rai Shankar was born. One story has it that Rai Shankar 
had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo from whom have descended the 
Sials of Jhang, the Tiwanas of Shahpur and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. 
Another tradition states that Sial was the only son of Rai Shankar, and 
that the ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghebas were only collateral rela- 
tions of Shankar and Sial. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told 
that great dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his 
son Sial emigrated during the reign of Allaudhin Ghori (?) to the Punjab. 
It was at this time that many Rajput families emigrated from the provin- 
ces of Hindustan to the Punjab, including the ancestors of the Kharrals 
Tiwanas, Ghebas, Chaddhars and Punwar Sials. It was the fashion in 
those days to be converted to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent 
exhortations of the sainted Baba Farid of Pak Pattan; and accordingly 
we find that Sial in his wanderings came to Pak Pattan and there renounc- 
ed the religion of his ancestors.” 12 

No definite information is available about the Sarkangwalian . Is it 
possible to connect this tribe with Sarhanga whose devotion to Shaikh 

10. E.G. See Jawdhir-i- Faridi, concluding section; Hunter : Imperial Gazetteer of 
India , Vol. X p. 532 

11. These tribes have been referred to by the author of the J aw ahir- i- Far id i . 

12. Steedman. The Jhang Settlement report, p. 244; also Ibbetson, Panjab Castes , 
p. 147-8; Lepel Griffin, Panjcb Chiefs, p. 502 et, &eq. For the tradition about 
the converson of the Sial tribe to Islam see 7 he Panjab Gazetteer, Vol II, p.207 
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Farid has been discussed elsewhere ? 13 

The Khokars, the Dhudis and the Tobas were important tribes of 
the Punjab. The Khokars are ordinarily considered a Rajput tribe. 
They are most numerous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, 
and specially in the Jhang and Shahpur districts . 14 The Dhudis are a 
small Punwar clan found with their kinsmen---the Rathor — scattered 
along the Sutlej and the Chenab. Their original seat is said to have been 
in the Mailsi tahsil of Multan . 16 The Tobas generally belong to the 
Jhinwar and Macchi castes, and are often fishermen as well as sinkers 
and cleaners of wells . 16 The Jhakars are also a small caste, comprising 
of both Muslims and Non-Muslims . 17 

Some ceremonies at the shrine of Baba Farid on the occasion of his 
Urs (Death Anniversary) show the deep attachment of some converted 
tribes to the great saint. The ceremonial distribution of Jilla (small 
bread with Halwah on it) refers to the occasion when the Jalhora, a caste 
of fishermen, had joined the discipleship of the saint. The Jilla is pre- 
pared by the women of the Macchi caste . 7 


13. See Supra, p. 34, 

14. Panjab Castes, pp. 172- 3 . 

Frishtah (Vol. I, pp. 59-60) says that the tribe of Khokhars was converted 
to Islam by Sultan Shihab-ud-din of Ghur. Probably apart of the 
tribe was converted to Islam by him. Baba Farid too would have converted 
part of the tribe, because even now the tribe is divided between the two 
religions. See Report on the Census of the Punjab , pp. 257-8. In 1911 there 
were 8,093. Muslim Khokhars in the Montgomery district, where Baba Farid's 
influence is very great (Punjab Disrict Gazetteers, Vol. XVIII,B, 1913, p. 
XXX). - 

15. Panjab Castes, p, 147. The total number of Dhudi Mussalmans in the Montgo- 
mery district is given as 778. Of these 641 lived in Pak-Pattan. Panjab District 
Gazetteer , Vol, XVTII, B, 1913, p. XXXII. 

16. Panjab Castes , p. 2$4, also Panjab District Gazetteer , Vol. XVIII, B p.XXXUI. 

17. The Panjab District Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, B, P. XXXIV. 

18- See also a small bouk!fe$ on the Urs ceremonies at the shrine of Baba Farid, 
by Pir Sayyid Imam, Ala Shah published in 1341 A.H /1 922 A.D. 
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Sheikh Farid, His Composition, Imagery and Thought 

Dr. Taran Singh* 


Introductory 

It has, generally, been accepted now that hymns and sloks included 
in the Guru Granth , the scripture of the Sikh religion, under the name 
of Farid, are indeed from the lips and pen of Sheikh Farid Ganj-Shakar 
(1173-1266 A.D.), who preached the message of universal Sufism in 
the Panjab in the thirteenth century. His two hymns in rag Asa , two 
in rag Suhl and 112 sIokesare incorporated in the Guru Granth and, 
to this date, that much alone is his authentic composition available 
to us. 

Great poets are at once the harbingers and perfectors of various 
forms of poetry; and much more so are the saints in case of hymnology. 
Panjabi poetry, not only was born with Baba Farid, it also reached 
its great height, in his hands. Besides setting into use the forms of 
pada and slok in the Panjabi religious poetry, he atonce standardised 
its idiom, vocabulary, imagery, symbolism, structure and pictorial 
norms. The mystic vocabulary and imagery, used by Farid, made a 
tradition, the course of which continued in the hymns of the Gurus. 
Every verse of Farid amply shows the master-craftsman and superb 
thinker in him. 

The genuis of Farid was fed and nourished by the teachings of 
the Quran . This was natural. But his personal experience and 
inspiration alone form the bases of his ideas and themes in his verse. 
These verses may be giving the essence of the Quranic teachings but, 
in no way, they can be called the translation of the Quranic texts. Just 
as the Bhaktbdm and Gurbdni of the Guru Granth may be called the 
essence of the Upanishdic teachings, but in no way can they be called 
the translation of the Vedic thought or texts. The essential thought 
of the Guru Granth has its root in the religious and cultural traditions 


* Professor and Head of the Department of Guru Granth Studies, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. - 
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and heritage of the country but all the bhaktas, Gurus and saints whose 
verses are incorporated in it were original and inspired in their own 
right Similarly, Sheikh Farid is the first Sufi fakir to introduce into 
Panjabi verse the Quranic thought in simple, unambiguous and 
charmingly graceful style. He gives the essential Quran, leaving out 
the non-essential which had value in the moments and milieu of the 
Islamic or Semitic countries. The themes which have found eloquent 
expression in the hymns of Farid are as under : 

(1) Love of God and meditation on the ‘Name’. 

(2) Discriminating detachment* from worldly objects and pleasures. 

(3) The power of Death and its constructive role in religious and 
spiritual life. 

(4) Satan and his ruinous role. 

(5) Self-abnegation and control of senses. 

(6) Saintly virtues and values and their inculcation in life. 

(7) Autobiographical refrences in the verses. 

Like a true mystic, Baba Farid has dealt with all these themes in 
chaste and charming figurative, symbolic expression. An attempt is 
made in the following few lines to show the complex for symbols and 
images in which he communicates with his audience. 

Thought and Imagery 

(1) The subject closest to Farid’s mind and most fundamental 
to his thinking is that of love of God and meditation of ‘His Name’. 
He l*as asked for the bounty of that love from God. God Himself 
grants love of His Name through His grace. Grace does not come as 
a matter of right or course. It is bestowed upon the one who takes 
refuge in Him alone. Even the sinners are forgiven when they take 
refuge in Him. True lovers are those who love sincerely and whose 
hearts are not belied by their tongues. False lovers are hypocrites; 
they sin in life and are a burden on the earth. 

Farid takes shelter in Him; 

Lord, I seek shelter in Thee: 

Thou alone the bestower of forgiveness. 

Gr^nt to Sheikh Farid the charity of Thy devotion. ( Asa 4, 1) 

God alone is worthy of worship and devotion. Realization of 
God is the Attainment of Paradise’ where ‘dates ripen’ and ‘rivers of 
honey flow’. To Farid, God is sweeter than even the sweetest thing 
of the world. 
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Sugar, sweets, candy, butter, rich creamy milk — 

Lord, nothing for Thy devotees approaches their joy in Thee (27) 
Meditation of the Name takes one straight to the House of the 
Lord, but the path of love or meditation is not so straight; it is rather 
‘cheerless’— ‘sharper than the sword' and ‘narrow in extreme’. Not 
only that : 

‘Farid, the lanes are muddy; the Beloved’s home far’ — But the 
true lovers do not mind these difficulties. They, rather, would say : 

Let the cloak be drenched through; let it rain ever so much — 

Go I must to meet the Loved One, so my love prove not false. (25) 

The path of love requires the sacrifice of youth but what good is 
that youth which does not love. So Farid says : 

I fear not the loss of youth, were not the Beloved’s love lost; 

Many a youth hath withered away for lack of love’s sustence. (34) 
There can be no sleep without the Beloved’s embrace. Every thing 
related to sleep becomes painful without love. Farid felt the anguish : 
Farid, anguish is my bed, suffering bed-strings, 
separation from the Beloved my bed-sheets : 

Such is my life; cast Thy glance of compassion over it. Lord. (35) 

If there is no meeting with the Lord, all aids of beauty are of no 
avail, all bedecking and make-up would be futile. This female would 
sleep and miss the union. What would be her fate ? 

In the end the fragrance of musk is gone; foul odours alone 
remain. (33) 

The lover must keep awake like a slave. Only man with faith 
can do so, unfaith ruins love. True lovers are ‘awake at night’. The 
‘musk-fragrance’ of the Name is distributed at night only. Those who 
lie asleep, do not get any share : 

Farid, at midnight is scattered fragrant musk : 

Those asleep share not this blessing : 

What union for those with eyes slumber-oppressed ? (80) 

Love of God ‘blossoms in the first part of the night’ and ‘yields 
fruit in the later’. The heart that does not know the ‘pangs of 
separation’ from the Lord is a ‘cremation yard’. True lovers are on 
time for prayer and those who do not pray are no better than ‘dogs’. 
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The ‘head that does not pray, need be burnt’ : 

What worth the head obstinate in God-denial ? 

Worthy such head to burn under the pot, to be fuel to the fire. (72) 

Lovers of God never die, they are immortal ‘lotuses’. 

Gone are the birds which brought life to the pools; 

The entire pool will flow off, leaving alone the Lotuses. (66) 

Without love, millions ‘bid time in graves’, ‘bearing the burden of God’s 
reproaches’. Without love, one does not get the ‘raft’ that ‘floats him 
across the tempests’ of desires. 

(TI) Attachment to worldly objects stands in the way of love for 
God; but in the words of Farid; 

Farid, the world’s pleasures are poison— shoots coated with sugar : 

Some there are who spend their days cultivating these; 

Others uproot them from the field. (37) 

These illusory objects are attractive and charming but their poisonous 
effect kills man. So here is a warning from Farid : 

Farid, set not thy heart on mansions and bowers; 

Under the immeasurable heap of earth none will thy succourer be. 

(57) 

So, instead of the ‘love of mansions and wealth’, one should keep in 
mind the ‘mighty Death’. 

Worldliness is there and it is there for all. The lovers of God also 
live in the world but they live above worldliness. They live like the 
discriminating ‘swans*. 

The Swan hath alighted in the field off chaff; 

People scare it away; 

The ignorant multitude not knowing. 

The Swan pecks not at chaff. (65) 

(III) In his verses, Farid has, to an extent, painted the God of 
the Quran who awards the punishment that is naturally given to ‘cotton, 
sesame, paper and the charcoal’; that is awarded to the ‘bell’ that 
sounds hours. Such punishment goes to the evil-doers. So, the truly 
wise men ‘blacken not the record of their life’. They, rather, ‘look into 
their hearts’ to see what their deeds are. To award due punishment 
to evil-doers, God wields the weapon of death which, in the words of 
Farid, preys upon man : 

Farid, life is like a crane sporting on the river’s bank. 

Suddenly on it hath swooped the swift hawk; 
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As comes this hawk from God, all sporting is forgotten; 

God sends on man what never be thought or imagined. (99) 

Death is approaching and ‘must thou be loaded for departure the 
moment thy sack is full’. How long can a tree standing on the river’s 
bank’, which is in ‘flood’ stand— man is that tree. The ‘two lamps of 
eyes’ shall be seeing when the -Angel of Death* shall storm the ‘fort’ of 
body, ‘plunder’, ‘conquer’ and ‘occupy’ it and ‘put out the lamps’ and 
shall draw this ‘frail life out, twisting and torturing the frame to the 
marrow in the bones’. The ‘bride’, the life, shall be claimed by ‘Death 
her spouse’ as pre-ordained. The ‘onslaught of death’ shall break the 
‘beautiful pitcher’ of the body and also snap the ‘firm water-line of 
breath’. ‘Izrael’, the Angel of Death, ‘seeks entertainment’ to-day 
here and to-morrow there. The ‘grave’ calls all— O ‘homeless wanderer’ 
come to thy own ‘home’. In the grave, a ‘stone shall be the pillow’, 
‘earth the bed’ and ‘worms shall eat flesh’, and aeons shall pass ‘thou 
wilt lie on one side, unchanged’. 

Farid’s picture of death is inspired by the Quranic concepts and 
ideas. He has drawn entirely on the Quranic mythology to paint death. 

(i) The Angel of Death ye have heard spoken of, will show his face. 

(ii) On the other side of Death is the bridge (of sir at) t narrower 

than hair’s breath, over the chasm of hell, full with 

deafeaning cries. 

(iii) Saith Farid, the Angel of Death steals in despite our two 

burning lamps. 

He comes, takes the fort, denudes the vessel, 

And leaving, extinguishes the lamps. (48) 

(iv) fys visible Death approaches, smashing all doors. (100) 

All these personifications, descriptions and symbols are Islamic. 
However, Farid has compared Death to a ‘marriage’ also, and in this 
description he has employed all images from the Indian marriage 
rituals, ceremony, etc. 

(i) The day this life-female shall be claimed (by Death, her spouse) 

is pre-ordained. 

(ii) Farid, had I known the store of sesame was so slender, 

sparing would I be in scattering it about. 

(iii) Did I know the knot of love so frail, firmer would I tie it. 

A ‘virgin’ would fondly think of ‘marriage,’ but marriage will have 
its own ‘entanglements’, and it would be impossible to get back the 
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‘state of virginity’ again. 

(IV) Farid introduced the Satan of the Semitic concept into the 
Panjabi poetry. 

Farid, despite the loudest shrieking warnings against evil, and 
exhortation to good. 

For the heart led astray by Satan , what turning away ? H5) 

But the concepts of ‘Harsh God’, ‘Death, the All-conquerer’ and ‘Satan’ 
could not gain ground in the Panjabi verse as the same ran counter to 
the Indian thought. 

(V) Farid is sure — 

Listen Sheikh Farid, union with Allah may come about, 

Shouldst thou restrain the cries of these cranes of 
desire, frisking about in thy mind. 

Farid has used the symbols of crow, crane, koel, heron and swan for 
various stages of the man ‘who is struggling to transcend himself’. In 
his lowest stage, he is a ‘crow’ who is engrossed in worldly pursuits 
and pleasures only; at the ‘crane’ stage also he is led by the desires, 
senses and pleasures of flesh; as a ‘koel*, he gets the nobler urge to 
meet God, he becomes a seeker; he begins to ascend but sometimes he 
gets fixed at a slight altitude and becomes a ‘heron’ to exploit the 
situation; if, however, he gets clear of it, he transcends himself comple- 
tely to become a ‘swan’ which has all the right discrimination and 
keeps aloft the senses, worldliness and pleasures of the flesh. 

The difference between the ‘herons’ and ‘swans’ is too much to be 
reconciled : 

The sight of graceful Swans on water excited in cranes the desire 
likewise to swim; 

The poor Cranes got only drowned, head downwards. (122) 

(VI) Indian tradition of mystic vocabulary and imagery was well-set 
when Farid began writing his hymns and sloks. But still it required a 
masterly mind and hand to transport that tradition to the field of 
Panjabi verse. Farid performed 'the task most successfully. 

He generally talked in symbols, figures and images. But he could 
restrict their use and resort to plain expression whenever he felt it 
necessary to do so in the interest of clarity, for images are nebulous 
and are often interpretable in more than one way. 

Farid has been less figurative, comparatively, while dealing with 
the themes of ethical and saintly virtues and values. 
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The following sloks may be cited to demonstrate that tendency 
of his : 

(i) Farid, serve the Master, throw all doubt from they mind ; 

Men of God need to be forbearing like trees. (60) 

(ii) Farid, make thy mind straight, free of ups and downs of 

passing passions : 

Then mayst thou escape the furnace-blast of hell. (74) 

(iii) Make forbearance thy life's ideal; learn this lesson ; 

Thus wilt thou become a mighty river, not a petty channel. (117) 

(iv) One who is wise yet innocent as a child : 

Mighty yet forbearing as though without might ; 

One who shares with others his store though slender — 

Rare is a devotee with such qualities. (128) 

(v) Speak no t a rude word to any one, the Lord Eternal abideth 
in all : 

Break no heart— know each being is a priceless jewel. (129) 

(vi) Each heart is a jewel; evil it is to break any; 

Shouldst thou seek to find the Beloved, break no one’s 
heart. (130) 

Thus, unambiguously, Farid preaches the qualities and virtues of 
forbearance, humility, forgiveness and sweetness — of which all he was 
a perfect embodiment. 

(VII) A poet’s own experience of life is the most valid thing to 
write about. All poets, mystic or others, depend on their own experi- 
ence. It is about this they can write most convincingly and effectively. 
They feel inspired to write about and on the basis of it only. Farid 
is no exception. In his sloks, we find a large number of them which 
directly portray the events of his life and his feelings about them and 
life in general. Ljke all other poets, his poetry is a record of his life, 
both physical and spiritual. The sloks, cited below, are biographical, 
though universal in appeal, which they ought to be. The charm of the 
symbolic language persists in these sloks also. 

(i) Worldliness is a hidden fire, clouding thought and vision : 

I thank the Master for this gift of indifference, 

Else would it burn me through. (3) 

(ii) Look Farid, what hath befallen thee; thy beard hath turned 

grey; 

The end is approaching, the past is left far behind. (9) 
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(iii) Farid, thy eyes have grown feeble; thy ears lost power to hear; 

This body is now like a ripening stalk, changing colour. (11) 

(iv) Farid, I saw eyes that once captivated the world— 

Eyes that would at one time not bear a daub too bold of 
collyrium, pecked at by birds. (14) 

(v) Farid, once these frail legs of mine scoured over hill and desert; 

Today the prayet-jug at hand is removed a hundred miles. (20) 

(vi) Farid, in separation from the Master the nights seem endlessly 

long; 

My sides are burning in pain : 

Cursed is the life of those who have sought other than Him. 

( 21 ) 

(vii) Farid, Thy subsistence is on a dry crust of bread; 

Hard will be the lot of those seeking to indulge their palate 
with delicacies. (28) 

(viii) Farid, I had imagined I alone were unhappy; 

Behold, the entire world is by suffering gripped : 

From my house-top I saw, this fire hath spared no home. 

( 81 ) 

(ix) Farid, penance hath left my body a skeleton; 

crows peck at my soles; 

God still hath not revealed Himself— such is my destiny. (90) 

(x) Pray Crow, peck not at my body, fly off from where thou art 

settled ; 

Swallow not the flesh of this body where in is lodged the 
Beloved (92) 

These sloks and others bear ample testimony to the fact that Farid’s 
experience of life was rich and varied, his observation and feelings were 
sharp and deep. However, from the whole range of his poetry, it can 
be safely concluded that his observations and experience are confined to 
a common man’s life of hearth and home, as his own, and he lived 
among them only. Not a single figure or image is traceable from his 
sloks which is related to life of kings and queens, court and darbars 
or life imperial and majestic. Nature was his sojourn, and of that 
ample evidence is available in his poetry. The images, pictures andf;sym- 
bols which have been built in the life of nature, particularly on watery- 
life, such as of rivers, streams, on the life of birds such as of cranes, herons 
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and- swans, on the life of plants and trees, speak of his experience of 
the life of nature. As a dervish, he sat in meditation in home or in the 
loneliness of nature It would be an interesting thing to re-construct his 
entire life or experience on the basis of his images. 

Farid, the Mystic 

As has been observed already, Sheikh Farid has laid stress on the 
essentials of the Quran only, leaving out the non-essentials. He essenti- 
ally sticks to the "Sura Fateh" which reads as thus 

1. Praise to Allah, Lord of the worlds, 

2. The Beneficient, The Merciful, 

3. Owner of the Day of Judgement, 

4. Thee (alone) we worship; Thee (alone) we ask for help. 

5. Show us the straight path, 

6. The path of those whom Thou hast favoured, 

7. Not (the path) of those who earn Thine anger, nor of those 

who go astray. 

These seven points nearly conform to the seven aspects of Farid’s 
poetry which have been traced in the foregone lines. 

The Gurus approved of the composition of Farid, almost in toto. 
Wherever they had some difference with him in matter of emphasis, 
opinion, etc,, they indicated it by inserting their own sloks in the body 
of his composition. It should be i nteresting to see this dialogue of 
perfect understanding and affection within the Guru Grant It . 

O') 

Farid ; 

Farid, those who thought not on God while with black hair, 
rarely may they turn to Him while gone grey : 

Devote thyself to the Master while youth is still on thee. (12) 
GuruAmardas: 

Farid the Master may be served in youth or old age, as one may 
turn to Him : 

This devotion comes not of man’s own effort or desire. 

This cup of the Master’s love comes to whoever He chooses to 
bless. (13) 

w 

Farid : 

Farid, had I imagined I alone were unhappy; 
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Behold, the entire world is by suffering gripped : 

From my house-top I saw, this fire hath spared no home. (81) 
Guru Aijan : 

Farid, this world is so inviting : 

In its midst is agarden-spot of poison-bearing plants : 

This poison injures not those blessed with the Master’s grace. (82) 
Guru Arjan •: 

Farid, this life is full of delights with this body beautiful : 

Rare are those who seek the Beloved and not the world. (83) 

m 

Farid : 

Farid, tear thy clothes to strips; assume coarse woollen wear. 

Assume whatever wear will bring thee near to the Beloved. (103) 
Guru Amardas : 

Why tear off thy silken robes; why wear wool ? 

Saith Nanak, within the course of daily fife, in the home mayst 
thou attain to the Beloved, if thy heart be sincere. (104) 

( ,v ) 

Farid : 

Prayer done in the first part of night is like the flower; 

Prayer continued later in the night the fruit thereof; 

These blessings of the Lord descend upon those who keep vigils 
in prayer. (112) 

Guru Nanak : 

The Lord’s blessings may not be forced out of His hand ; 

Some may hot get these though awake; 

On some He may confer these, shaking them out of slumber. 

(v) 

Farid : 

I sought companionship with one whom I took for a Swan : 

I would shun him had I known him for a wretched Crane. 

Guru Nanak 

Talk not of Swans and Cranes — His grace alone suffices ; 

Saith Nanak, should He so wish, He may turn Crow to Swan. (124) 

Farid : • (v/) 

What the word, what the qualities, what rich jewels of speech ? 
What wear to adopt, the Lord's love to win ? (126) 


(113) 


(123) 

v 
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Guru Nanak : 

The word is Humility, the quality Forgiveness ; 

Sweet speech the jewel; 

Sister, wear these ever then alone will thy Lord be thine. (127) 

Sufi tradition, after Farid, grew and flourished in the Panjab. Both 
Hindus and Muslims were attracted towards the Sufis for the intrinsic 
value of their message. But the Kofis of the successor Sufis have not 
been given the pride of place in the Guru Guru Granth. Perhaps, they had 
not the Sehaj of Farid, either in thought or in expression. The Granth- 
ian poetry is the poetry of Sehaj and thus Farid’s hymns were 
compatible with it. 

Farid and Guru Nanak 

Ethical, religious and spiritual values, which Sheikh Farid propound- 
ed for his co-religionist in India, are not exactly the same as Guru 
Nanak (born exactly three centuries after the birth of Farid) did, while 
interpreting the Namaz and the Quran for the Muslims of this country. 
Farid did not care to look into the character and conduct of the 
Muslims as* rulers. He has not made the slightest reference to their 
political high-handedness, corruption and bribery wh ich were rife, 
perversion or subversion of justice and judiciary, social and political 
discriminations, etc. Perhaps, three hundred years before Nanak, 
the conditions were not so bad. These inequities and injustice did 
touch Guru Nanak and he spoke vehemently against corrupt practices 
and condemned them sharply. 

Religious proselytization was not Guru Nanak’s aim, nor was per- 
haps it possible, on an appreciable scale in the political and social 
conditions of his time. He, however, exhorted the Hindus to follow 
true Hinduism and the Muslims to be true Muslims. For the latter, 
he, in his favourite way of writing and style, interpreted their religion, 
in terms of moral, ethical religious and spiritual ideals and values, 
thus : 

Slok Mekla I 

Let mercy be thy mosque; faith thy prayer-mat; and honest living 
thy Quran . 

Humility thy circumcision; and Good conduct thy fast. 

Thus dost thou become a ftrue] Muslim. 

If pious works be thy Kaaba, and Truth thy teacher, and good 
deeds thy Prayer. 
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And if thy rosary be of His Will, the Lord, yea, will keep thy 
honour. (Majh Var , VII, 1) 

Mehla I 

To deprive one of his due is to eat the (forbidden) 
cow for one, and swine for the other. 

The Guru-teacher stands by Thee, if Thou usurpest 
not another’s due. 

By talk alone none goeth to the Heavens : for Emancipation is by 
living Truth. 

If one seasons one’s sinful food with condiments, 
it becometh not pure thereby. 

Nanak, through false talk one gathers nothing but falsehood. 

(Majh Var, VII, 2) 

His stress on truth, hard-earned living, charity, righteousness, 
praise of the Lord, toiling, justice, equality, well-being of all, are extre- 
mely meaningful in the context of those times. This is the dynamic 
mysticism of the Quran and down-to-earth approach to spiritualism. 

Notes 

1. Sheikh Farid’s sloks, in original Panjabi, are on pages 1377- 
1384 of the Guru Guru Granth. 

2. The numbers quoted with the translations of the sloks in this 
article indicate the slok numbers in the original composition. 

3. The translations of the sloks, given in the article, have been 
taken from Baba Sheikh Farid , His Life and Teachings by 
Professor G. S. Talib, Panjabi University, Patiala, 1973. 
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Baba Farid (1 173-1265) 

Dr. R. L. Ahuja* 


Baba Farid is a Muslim saint who lived in the Punjab' in the 
last quarter of the 12th century and in the first seven decades of the 13th 
century. Both Muslim hagiology and history have rendered him a 
mythical figure and, consequently, exalted him as a popular hero. 
Religion claims perfectionism and folk imagination pursues it to its 
mythological end. Since God is perfect, his elect are also perfect, and, 
therefore, their actions cannot be imperfect. They over-ride the laws 
of nature, for, the Divine Will is stronger than nature which is its 
own creation. Hence the belief in miracles and the attribution of 
miracles to the saints and sufis of God. The sources of information 
regarding the lives of Muslim saints are full of accounts of miracles 
performed by them. Folk imagination has its full play in works like 
SJyar-ul-AuliydtSlyar-ul-Arifin^iyar-ul-Aqtdb , Gulshan-i-Auliya , Gulshan - 
iyAJirdr , A khbar- ul- A khyar, Tazkidt-ul-Ashiqeen , Anwar-Ul- Arifeen, 

Miroj-ul- Vilayat, Khazinat-ul- Asfiya, Asrdr-ul-Tasawwuf * Fuqrd-i-Isldm , 
Fawaid-u l- Fuad, Tazkirat-ul-Auliya-i-Hind , etc . 

In these books, Baba Farid’s Murshid Khwaja Qutub-ud-Din 
Bakhtyar is known as ‘Kaki’ for having once produced, at the request 
of his hungry guests, a dozen of hot nan (baked bread) from out 
of water of a tank beside which they were sitting. Baba Farid is 
himself known as Shakar-ganj , for he is believed to have turned 
sacks of salt into sugar when some traders offered him a quantity 
of sugar during their visit to him for his saintly blessings. “Your 
sugar will sell well”, said he. Puzzled as to how the saint had 
misunderstood their merchandise, they left, but, to their astonishment, 
they found while unloading that their sacks contained not salt, which 
they had bought and set out to sell, but sugar that salt had been 
turned into by his blessings. That has made Baba Farid Shakarganj 
for all the seven centuries ( Tazkirat-ul-Ashiqin ). 

Another triple miracle has been institutionalised and deified in 


*524, Model Town, Jul’undur City. 
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a remarkable manner which anthropologists may well study for its 
significance. It is said that while wandering alone, like a darvesh, Farid 
ventured into the southern desert of the Punjab and came to the 
kingdom of Raja Mokal Dev whose officers seized him for doing 
labour in the building of the fort. While he raised the basket of wet 
earth or mud (gara) to place it on his head, it moved- up above his 
head and moved on, along his head, to the spot of operation, and 
then came down to be emptied. When the raja heard of it, he came 
to the place to see it for himself. He stopped the impressed labour, asked 
forgiveness of the darvesh, and turned his disciple. He, then, renamed 
his city after him and called it ‘Faridkot’, the people of which, 
even today, are so proud of their civic ancestry ! While free from 
labour, the story adds, the darvesh wiped his hands off the trunk of a 
tree nearby. The people of Faridkot show it even to this day the mark 
of bis palm, on the same tree, even after about eight centuries. The 
Tribune * has published the p ctures of both ! Truth is an orphan 
while history is an orphanage. But even religious history has banished 
truth for ever from its mythical domain, branding it as an image- 
breaker ! 

Little do the people of Faridkot realise that Masood came to be • 
called ‘Farid’ or ‘Farid-ud-din’ (Farid-ul-Milat-ud-Din) after he 
became Murshid, ‘Shaikh-ul-Islam’, at the death of his Murshid Khwaja 
Qutub-ud-Din Bakhtyar, while he was on about the wrong side of 
fifty. Then he settled down at Ajodhan and was then much more of 
a recluse, than before, to go wandering alone as far as the domain of 
Mokal Dev ! It was simply absurd ! Nor do those who call him 
Shakar-ganj realise that, in those days of the 12-1 3th centuries, salt 
was rare as a product of salt mines which were few, while sugar was 
cheaper, being a village industry. But myth-makers were neither 
historians nor economists. They are transcendentalists (!) in so far as 
they rise above common sense which is God's only gift to the common 
man. In Khazinat-ul-Asfiya we are told that Baba Farid has 70,000 
disciples who have become Khalifas or vice-gerents. In Jawahir-i-FaridU 
the number is accountably reduced to 50,842, as under : 

“Only 10,000 are on the earth, 18,000 float over the rivers and 
sea islands. 7000 live on the Kaf mountain, 502 live in the air, 400 in 

* Punjabi Ouniya , Farid, Number, pp. 260-1; Kahan Singh, Mahan Kosh, ///, 
2429. 
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the fourth heaven, 14000 in the seventh heaven, 700 live unseen’*, 
while 242 are unaccountable. But, in fact, there were only thirty 
three giving a ratio of myth to reality as 1540 to 1 ! Common sense 
is a casualty in yet another statement about Baba Farid as 
narrated in Jawdhar-i-FandJ and in Siyar-ul-Auliya. It is written there 
that enjoined by his Murshid Qutub-ud-Din Bakhtyar he performed 
more than one Child (forty days) maqoos by hanging himself down 
into a well, legs over head, praying and fasting. Neither the law of 
gravity nor the laws of physiology worked in his case. He must have 
been hung by chains or boat-ropes to enable him to make this 
impossible task possible, and more than once. 

II 

Let us now turn to history for guidance in regard to the dates 
of Baba Farid’s birth and death. Religion seduces not' only the 
imagination of a disciple or devotee but also corrupts history, in its 
own way, not, of course, intentionally but under the impact of sheer 
devotion. Dr. .Mohan Singh and his tribe of historians of Panjabi 
Literature have told us all these years that Baba Farid was born in 
1173 A.D., but Khaliq Ahmad Nizami of Aligarh University in his 
Life and Times of Shaikh Faird-u-Din tells us to shift the date two 
years later; while Bankey Bihari puts it in 1200. Confusion is worse 
confounded when we come to the year of his death. Farishta 
records it in 1264 (660 H.); Akhbar-ul-Akhyar put it in 1268 (664 H.). 
Sh ijra-i- Chish tyan commits it in 1294 (690 H). Bishop Subhan says it 
is 1266 while Bankey Bihari says that it is 1280. On the authority of 
Dr. Habib, the author of Swaneh Hayat of Amir Khusro, a close friend 
of Nizam-ul- Malik whose vice-gerency of Delhi conferred by Baba 
Farid is dated 1268. According to Ja\vahir-i-Faridi , Farid lived for 
120 years. 

There is another historical casualty which appears to have been 
lost sight of by our students of Baba Farid. Siyar-ul-Auliya , on Amir 
Khurd’s testimony, records that the grandfather of Baba Farid, Shuayb, 
came of the royal dynasty of Kabul and exercised a great influence 
in the time of Farrukh Shah. When Ghaznavi rule was established 
in Kabul, he was reduced to the average man. But Khazint-ul-Asfia 
says that Baba Farid’s father was the son of Sultan Mahmud’s sister. 
How then could he be reduced so low ? Again at the invasion of 
Changez Khan, the great-grandfather of Farid was killed. Consequently 
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the grandfather migrated to India. Passing by Lahore and Qasur, 
he settled down at Kotwal, as a Qazi, at the instance of Delhi 
Sultanate ( Siyar-ul-Arifeen). 

Following this, Bishop Subhan in Sufism says on page 217 that 
during the invasion of Changez Khan his grandfather with his family fled 
from their ancestral home and took refuge in the Punjab, where he was 
appointed Qazi of Kathwal, a town in the district of Multan. Now 
Changez Khan’s period is from 1154 to 1227. But Baba Farid was 
born in ‘1 173’ in Punjab when Changez Khan should be only 9 years 
old. Is it not an amusing bit of history ? 

Now, take another version. Bankey Bihari says it was at the 
invasion of Taimur that the family fled to India from Kabul. But 
Taimur invaded India in 1398. It could have been a little earlier when 
he might have invaded and destroyed Kabul if Changez Khan had 
spared anything at all. 

There is still another case of historical absurdity. We are told that 
Baba Farid was born in 1173 and that he went to Multan for higher 
studies when he was 18 years old. (Siyar-ul-Auliya). It must have been 
at least about a year after, when Khwaja Qutub-ud-Din Bakhtyar visited 
Multan on his way to Delhi, and met the youngman in a mosque study- 
ing Nafa. It must have been, then, in or about the year 1192 at the 
earliest that the Khwaja and the youth met. But Bishop Subhan tells 
us, on p. 211, that “He (Qutub-ud-Din) was born in 1186 A.D. at Far- 
ghan in Isfahan". If Baba Farid was born in 1173, and his Murshid 
was born in 1186, thirteen years later, he might be six years 
old at the time of meeting ! How absurd ! If we, however, accept 
Bankey Behari’s date, 1200, as Farid’s date of birth, then Subhan’s date 
of Qutub-ud-Din’s birth in 1186 is acceptable and so is Nizam-ud-Din’s 
vice-gerency in 1268. But all these conflicting dates have to be checked 
up again and again from the original sources. 

Ill 

The third important subject of discussion, after his personality and 
the dates of his birth and death, is his authorship of shaloks , ascribed to 
him in the Adi Granth . Macauliffe’s contention is that since Shaikh 
Ibrahim was a contemporary, he composed the shaloks. Bawa Budh 
Singh thinks that both Baba Farid and Shaikh Ibrahim are the authors 
of these Shaloks : Dr. Lajwanti Ramakrishna takes her stand on the 
Shalok : 
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Shekh hayati jag n koy thir rahya , jis asan ham baithe kete bais giya. 

She thinks that Baba Farid was the first to sit on this seat, there- 
fore, the speaker of these lines must be Shaikh Ibrahim, coming as he 
did about two centuries after him. In the list, where Badrudin comes 
first in 1265 after Baba Farid, Shaikh Ibrahim is twelfth, in order, 
ascending the gaddi in 1533 (-1574), a younger contemporary of Guru 
Nanak (1469-1538) whom he met, say, five years before his death. In 
other words, Baba Nanak met Shaikh Ibrahim in his third itinerary, 
when the latter was fresh on his seat and had yet about fortyone years to 
go. Then Baba Nanak was about 64 years old. Now it stands to 
common sense that Baba Nanak went all the way to Pak Pattan not to 
meet Shaikh Ibrahim for his own sake but to visit the holy centre 
of Baba Farid, even as he went to Kabir’s seat, not necessarily to meet 
his descendant but in the name of Kabir and ostensibly to collect the 
writings of the great saint. Guru Nanak’s motive in going to visit other 
places of religious fame, was the same to know for himself what they 
stood for and had to offer. 

In the list of the names of the great saints of Chishti order, publi- 
shed by Bishop Subhan in his book Sufism , on pages 342-357, Muin-ud- 
Din Ajmeri (D. 1236) comes at the top; Baba Farid is eighth (d. 1266) 
but Shaikh Ibrahim is nowhere, while there are 188 in all. There 
should be a sense of proportion in the comparison or preference we 
make, at least in history and literature. While favourites of Shaikh 
Ibrahim make a distinction between the two, they concede little to 
Guru Nanak for his ability to do the same, and make a better choice, in 
regard to thought, style and consistency. 

Unwittingly, Khaliq Ahmad Nizami relegates himself into the 
company of Macauliffe and Dr. Ramakrishna, when he contradicts 
himself. On page 29 of his Life and Times of Farid Ganjshakar , he 
writes that Baba Farid “composed verses in Arabic, Persian and in some 
local dialects.” 

The ‘local dialects’ that can, possibly, be thought of might be those 
where he spent sufficiently long time or stayed long enough to pick one 
up. Now there are three places he was intimately connected with, 
Delhi, Hansi and the rural area of Multan, the district of his birth, 
boyhood, youth, and old age, where he gathered thousands of followers 
and murids and converted thousands or lakhs of them to his creed. In 
which language could he speak or preach to them ? In Arabic, Persian 
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or Hindwi ? Multani was indeed his native language, the language of 
of his native district. And yet Khaliq Ahmad Nizami says on page 122, 
that “Shaikh Ibrahim, a contemporary of Guru Nanak, is, probably, 
the real author of these Shaloks ; and he has expressed in his own words 
some of the sayings of his great master 5 '. Khak ra ba asman chih 
nisbat ast ! The learned scholar has admitted on p. 29 that Baba Farid 
was a poet of Arabic, Persian and some local dialects, by implication, 
like Hindi and Panjabi. But he has failed to support his second state- 
ment that Shaikh Ibrahim ever composed verses in Arabic, Persian or 
in some other dialects, of which there is sufficient authentic evidence to 
persuade him to say that Shaikh Ibrahim is probably the real author of 
these Shaloks . When you advance ‘probability’ as an argument or 
personal conviction, there should be something to reinforce it other than 
prejudice ! 
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So Said Sheikh Farid 

Dr Harnam Singh Shan* 


1. Account: 

grfe HfW 

5V H§ H3TR)»T f WJ t§ srfti I (38) 

You wasted your days, O Farid, in wandering and your nights in 
sleep. Hark ! God will call for your account and ask, “Have you 
been sent into the world just for this” ? (38) 

2. Accursed Life : fagf tfeff 

* 

fajr t? 1 fa?P wh 1 (21) 

Accursed is the life of those who pin their hopes other than in 
God. (21) 

3. Age : 

3 tt n §HH UH utfe I (89) 

Each day that passes away, takes a day out of life. (89) 

4. Aim of Life : tftas H53U 

Hsg tg H*n§, * | te' fe§ orafo, 

steftj 5 stefa | ( 117 ) 

Let forbearance be the aim of your life. If you are firmly rooted 
in it, O Man, you will grow like a great river and will not break off to 
become a petty channel. (117) 

5. Anger : afar 

sre E 1 he <5 

buI 5 bbihI, uh hi fas ipfe I (78) 

Return good for evil, O Farid, and bear no anger in your mind. 
Thus, your body shall remain free from maladies and you shall gather 
all you seek. (78) 


’Professor and Head of the Deptt. of Guru Nanak Sikh Studies, Panjab 
University, Chandigarh. 
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6. Bird of Life : 

HU^U iWt U33, Ufetetf WH, 

feu H? SHUt 911 fW, HU tut *PH | ( 125 ) 

One solitary bird sits on the marge of the lake, with fifty netters 
in ambush around him. This body is caught in the waves of the 
World-ocean. My hope, O True One, rests in You, in You alone. (125) 

7. Change ; ggaft 

enter gf 3 feg), Mm'; UH 35? ?fe VjfXJ, 
fUt*F, UUS foTU 1 © c5 T fe I ( 102) 

The season has changed, O Farid, the woods are shaken and trees 
are shedding leaves. I have searched the four directions, but have 
found no escape from the change. (102) 

8. Contentment : ggy 

nut nut urfe f f i/T^t ute, 

uute T uu unfef girit, s unnfe tftf l ( 29 ) 

Eat your own bare dry bread and drink simple cold water. Do 
not tempt your mind, Farid, on seeing another’s buttered bread. (29) 

9. Death-The Inevitable t HU?> T >H^H 9 

eute* niu fentet hi M, fsuifewr ujfe >ht§, 
huuu h! husu & ^fu*PH I (93) 

The lowly grave calls out : “O homeless one, come home ! You 
must assuredly come to me. Sc do not be afraid of death.” (93) 

10. Death-The Leveller : HU<5 T H3 £ 5 

IfrfR URTH S 3 fafe, #nl Hi 33 , 

urfe H§ utes Hfu, Ufe »i3tH T m3 1 (45) 

They, for whom the drums beat, the canopies waved, the pipes 
played; and whose praises the bards sang, — they too have gone to sleep 
in the grave yard and buried there like the lowly orphans. (45) 

11. Death and Deeds : H3 3H 

suter h@h u 1 us? £i fuH, fuf unte't uhjt, 

»fnr ura uftw hsM, uh ut o?u r u T i 

fec??n 3 h^ Hi) »f T u), fefe fenu tun?Tg r , 

MHtf fa ofife»fr fefu, H unmu § 3 FU T I ( 98 ) 
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The shore of death, O Farid, is visible as the opposite bank of a 
river. Beyond is said to be the flaming hell, resounding with terrible 
cries and deafening shrieks. Some have come to realize this, others 
are wandering in thoughtlessness, realizing not that deeds done in this 
world shall bear witness in God's court* (98) 

12. Deeds : 33H, W 

fafft B*fd 3R?, 3 feRTfB, 

HB HBfi-fe 7 H^bI, % HBSPfd I (59) 

Give up, Farid, the deeds which bring you no merit, lest you be 
put to shame in the court of the Lord. (59) 

13. Deeds and Rewards ; 5T3W § £35 

BflfaT cwi) fa fa fafa fB*5'B, 

oTH T H »i3 ofW, £3 ^fefew, Vf§ >HHS orSfeMT, §B FFPfe 

fB?TO I (49) 

Behold, O Farid, what has happened to the cotton and the sesame, 
to the sugarcane, the paper, the pot and the charcoal ! They who 
commit evil deeds are punished thatwise, (49) 

14. Dependence : lf3nft33T 

BBfe* U3 T fe>tf Ih^, FTBt H* 3 Bfa, 

H 1 HWft, rftf HcftBB sfa I (42) 

Make me not sit at another’s door, O Lord ! If that is how you 
are pleased to keep me, then take this life out of me. (42) 

15. Devotee : ggre 

Hfe UBt Sfe fs*^ B^ BB Sfe foB^, 

>H^BB #3 T §, S W 33TB HBfe I ( 128) 

One who is innocent even when wise, and forbearing even when 
strong, and shares with others even when lacking such a rare one, is 
called a true devotee. (128) 

16. Dust : ytg, fifel 

BBiBT wq 3 fefalm, HI 3 Sfe, 

Stefew Obt b£, Hfenfl Sfe I (17) 

Do not slander the dust, O Farid ; there is nothing to revile it. 
While alive, it lies beneath our feet, and when dead, it covers us all 
over. (17) 
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17. Fate of Sinners t 5l 53313 

3315* 5f3 53 &fi 3 r fe t. fcif fes uref»ro, 

33 fcSH* H'3l>H, 3H 5H' 3' fe»P 3 T B I (39) 

When you went to the gate of court, O Farid, didn’t you see the 
fate of the gong ? While that sinless thing is beaten without blame, 
what may then be the fate of us the sinners ? (39) 

18. Forbearance : tftgg, Hf33Hls3' 

33l5* H*f38 5t effe 8*331, fsB 51 B*f3 33*f5, 

53%B* 3 SSl**, 38* 5l 5l3*f5 | (60) 

Serve the Lord, O Farid, casting off the doubts of your mind, 
for Men of God are required to be forbearing like the trees. (60) 

19. Forgiveness : yiy) 

33l5* 3 3 H T 3fe Heft*)*, f33* 3* H*3 WfH; 

>H*333 u/fg 3*Sl>tf, U3 f33* § 5fH I (7) 

They who beat you with your fists, O Farid, do not beat them in 
return. Rather kiss their feet and get back home (in utter forgiveness). 

(7) 

20. God’s Abode : <jy *n 

33l5* 33TB 33TS foW* 33f3, ?fe 83* H#f3, 

3Hl 3 ? f3>H*s1>tf, 33TB few* 55f3 I ( 1 9) 

Why do you wander from forest to forest and trample the thorns. 
O Farid ! God abides within the heart. Why are you seeking Him in 
the forest ? (19) 

21. God’s Assurance ; gg gjfol 

>H*U H8*3f3, H fHBf3, H fHfSM* HU 3fe, 

33l5* 3 3 H3* 3f8 33f3, R3 33T §3' 3fe I (95) 

God says : “If you ennoble yourself, O Man, you shall meet Me ; 
you shall have eternal bliss. If you ever remain Mine, the whole 
World shall belong to you.” (95) 

22. God’s Doings : gpsl 33 ertup 

33151 531***# 33 83TB*, 83* 3B 33, 

3B 33‘t 33 3, >5Tf33 3*3 U8 I 
3*3 U§ f3H 38 t, 3S* feH3l*H*, 

5 Hfe f3f3 3 5§ Hfe, B 3i*s1 33 3l»T* I (99) 
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The crane, sitting on the river’s bank, sports, O Farid. While 
sporting thus, he is swooped, unawares, by the hawks. When the 
hawks of God thus pounce upon him, he forgets all sporting; and what 
he has nevre even thought or imagined, happens all of a sudden. O, 
such are the doings of the Lord ! (99) 

23. God’s Greatness ; gg 

3 H fiTfa Hs rT3T ufe I (5) 

I have seen and searched the whole world through. As great as 
You, 0 Lord, I have found no one. (5) 

24. God’s Love : gg fyufig 

x HTO WV H HU U)f3 tT T fe, 

fenl HUS l/tfe fe?> Hfe 3I§ UHSrfU I (34) 

I am not afraid of the loss of my youth if I do not lose there- 
with the love of the Lord. For, countless youths have withered and 
dried, O Farid, for want of love’s sustenance. (34) 

25. God’s Name : gg *?r 

UUfeT f3c5 T HU fafir feRrfg^ ?>!§, 

tJU Ulif3»fT f »{f &§ I ( 106) 

Terrible are the faces of those, O Farid, who have forgotten God’s 
Name. They suffer much in this world, and find no refuge here- 
after. (106) 

26. God’s Remembrance ; gg 

uulur fu U T fe ?T trfui§fu, ufeug Hfe^fu, 

H 3 UU feFpfUM 1 , 3 Glfe ?> feHfcf§fU I ( 107) 

If you do not awake to prary, O Farid, in the latter part of the 
night ; although alive, you are no better than dead. But listen, even 
if you have forgotton God, God has not forgotten >ou. (107) 

27. God’s Sweetness : gg fn33 

Ho T3 tfl f?>^3 H T fuf H 1 ? 1- HU; 

H# ^H3 ftfstw, UU <5 UtTfcS HU I (27) 

Sugar, candy, mollasses, honey and the buffalow’s milk— all are 
sweet, O Farid : But sweeter by far you are, O Lord ! (27) 

28. God’s Will : gg ^ ggi v x 

UUf ^U^ ?> ^Tfu, 3§ I 

faufu UU UTPfe, ^U? fHB T © Uf§ I (84) 
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Do not erode your banks, O river ; for you too have to give an 
account : (But what poor river ?) It only flows withersoever God 
wills. (84) 

2.9. Head : f hh 

f fro ^ for, tT fag oftw erfe ? 

TO TO TOfat>H, HF ! (72) 

What is to be done to the head which does not bow before the 
Lord ? It should be burnt under the pot to serve as fuel to the 
fire. (72) 

30. Heart : fesy 

HcS Hrfes, 37^ yfe HF^, 

f fustw Ft fm, fawf 5fod toIf* i ( 130 ) 

All men’s hearts are priceless jewels, it is vile to break any. If 
you cherish to find the Beloved, do not break the heart of any one. (130) 

31. Hermit : 

TO^F' of sfErarat fTO iftflw, F<3Tfe fofo ^rq, 

TOg F3lf?> r qfe ^Hfe, TO S^fo IPR I (101) 

I am a sacrifice, O Farid, to the birds who live in the forests. 
They pick pebbles and dwell on sandy mounds ; yet do not turn 
away from God. (101) 

32. Hope : >h t H, f hIf 

oTOF of§3! FFfeW, H3TSF tf T fe»fT HTR, 

t Ffe TO* Hfe fUB ©TO oft WH I (91) 

While searching my skeleton, O Crow, you may eat away all its 
flesh. But pray do not touch these two eyes as I still cherish the hope 
of seeing my Beloved. (91) 

33. Humility : feHB3 r 

toIf* gt© urot Ff , © fret hi, 

fro fetrfa, few H3T3t»rfb f ft nfal f Ffe ^fet*rfe i (16) 

Be, O Farid, like the spear grass of the pathway if you long to 
find the Lord of All. When some one breaks you and another tramples 
you, then alone you will be able to get to the Court of the Lord, (16) 

34. Life s ftfe 

fgfefe w waratw, fife '?> opfI m, 

^dt w wust, TO HH T fTO TO l (47) 
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There are many tacks, O Farid, on your quilt (to keep it 
together), but none on your own life. Look, even Skeikhs and their 
disciples have passed away when their turn came along. (47) 

35. Life and Death : ^5 § HH 

fife uuul, uu, # uu^fe, 
w us uut ufe 1 5 uifo sar ufe ? 
mu fey U USUl, fifg c[ RHUfe I (1) 

Life is the bride, death the bridegroom who marrying her will 
take her away. Whom the body shall run to embrace after giving 
her away with its own hands ? The time recorded (of marriage) 
shall nowise be put off. Explain this to your soul, O Man. (1) 

36. Longing : giui 

H?> HU HSU fife, usr u£fe, 

uul Uoft frrfg U H fuul fHBfe ! ( 1 19) 

My body burns body like an oven ; bones are flaming like the 
firewood. If I am tired in my feet, I would walk on my head if I could 
meet my Beloved, thereby. (119) 

37. Love — How to Win ? : fip>f T U — fs ftp 55 ? 

UU? H *ftra f UU? 1?, of?? H HH ; 

oTU? H UH U§ orat, ftlH Ufa >**# UH ? (126) 

What words should I speak, what qualities should I gather, 
what charm should I master, what dress should l wear to win the 
love of my Lord? (126) 

38. Love — Thus to Win : fe# fHH 

feU? H WfU, UU? ??, ftlUUT HH, 

H H H #H offe, Hi UfH 5TH I (127) 

Humility is the word, forgiveness the quality and sweetness the 
charm-let, these three be your dress, O sister, and win therewith the love 
of your Lord. (127) 

39. Love-How to Keep ? flpH T U— fuu 1 feu ? 

UUfer feoTH, t?fe WU, ?rfe fwu §U, 

US* H fe# ofusl, UUT 3* HU UU I (24) 

There is mud in the streets, O Farid ; the house of the Beloved is far 
away ; but I am in immense love with Him. If I go out (in the rain) 
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my cloak shall get wet, if I stay back, I shall ruin my Love ! (24) 

40. Love-Thns to Keep : — fef : fei 

fcraf hu, 

RffiH fHST feff 1 HR^, I (25) 

Let the cloak be wet and drenched ; let it rain never so much. But 
I must go to meet my Beloved so that our love may not break asunder. 

(25) 

41. Mind : h<5 

HH crfg, ?§ fet 

*fBT yfe H »reBf f RRo? fireft I (74) 

Make your mind a plain, O Farid, and level all its hollows 
and heaps. You may escape, thereby, the furnace-blast of hell, 
hereafter. (74) 

42. O God : ypifew ! 

Ucsu i sweart, 

Rtf SHIR tT8 RlR SRHT) ! (ww, If. 488) 

I seek shelter in you, O God. You alone are the Bountiful Lord : 
Pray bless Sheikh Farid with the charity of your devotion ! (Asa, p. 488) 

43. O Koel : sifeg 

H fe BIcS cr®l ? 

ss- — 

>w£ utHH 3 uf R 7 sfi I (Hut, if. 794) 

“O black koel ! What has rendered you black ?” “Sorrow of 
separation from my Beloved has burnt me black.” (Suhi, p. 794) 

44. O Man ! : nfew ! 

i3T §fij £ RfcT§, trrs oft 1 

RB^l R§ ©S®, HR 3B? 1 (got, 0. 794) 

You could not make the raft when it was yet time for it. Now, 
when the lake is full and over-flowing, it is difficult to ferry across. 
(Suhi, p. 794) 

45. O Sheikh ! §y T ! 

Rtf ! 9 wh 1 RPat 3 rh! fen nfcw, 

fag Wife UK t© 3§ f fff BlfSW i (W, 0. 488) 

No one lives, O Sheikh, for ever in this world. On the seat we 
are now seated, countless have been sitting and have gone off. 

(Asa, p. 488) 
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46. Patience : fjgg 

Raa Aa aH T ^, § Raa op ^lu£, 

Raa hht grs, yrs? aar ?> oral I (115) 

Let patience be your bow, your bow-string, your arrow too. The 
Creator will not, then, let it go off its mark. (115) 

47. People : gs? 

tctf stel tafew, tal afe 3rd, 

eater SoF >HUj *Pltet, H UPl | (94) 

Myriads have departed before these eyes. People have their own 
anxieties, and I too have my own, Farid. (94) 

48. Prayer : ftvptl 

§3 eater ©R Rrfa, Rafa foeRT g[H T fe, 

JR ffil RTd <5 T fo#, r. fag crfu ©HTfe I (71.) 

Wake up, Farid, perform your ablutions and say your morning 
prayer. Cut off the head which does not bow before the Lord. (71) 

49. Retribution : 

eel^r S# R T a faH©al*fr feoffe alt Re, 
ui ©t 0f3 T feB T , Qtr Stuei (23) 

The ignorant peasant seeks to eat the grapes of Bijour, O Farid, 
but plants the tree of acasia arabica. He goes about spinning wool, 
but seeks to wear silk ! (23) 

50. Rich and Poor : )jfHle § grefa 

eater feof^r W MBT5F, feofffr ol S? ; 
wr ait fReritRfe, aaryfa) ? (44) 

Some have surplus flour, O Farid, and some have not even salt for 
it. It is only when they go into the Yond that it will be known who is 
subjected to hard blows (for leading a life of sin). (44) 

51. Search : 

eate hhI naea fa hr , faaa sat ea, 
safe it few at, feafe ft aa i (53) 

Search out the lake wherein you may find the ‘real thing’, O Farid ! 
It is no good searching it in a pond which will only soil your hands 
with its mud. (53) 
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52. Separation : feuu 1 

feau 1 fgcRj» fegur 3 hwht?;, 

ggltfT fai 3fe fgBU H flffl R 35 WFPS I (36) 

People continually talk of the sorrow of the Beloved’s separation; 
but for me, O Love, it is the Lord of Life. For, the body in which such a 
a sorrow does not spring, O Farid, is just like a cremation-yard. (36) 

53. Such is my life : IBTO 1 tfl^ T ! 

fU3 Utf, feUU 8^, 

§U UH^ t ik&, 3 RTfUH HU #tf | (35) 

Anguish is my cot, O Farid, sorrow is its bottom, and pangs of 
separation are its bedding and quilt. Such is my life, look upon me, 
O true Lord ! (35) 

54. Sweetness : ftfeg 

fe* feoP eS WWfe, H3S T VC HU 1 , 

fu»f© <5 tul Shu, H^ST Rg >HHBt I ( 1 29) 

Do hot utter even a single rude word to any one, as the True 
Master abides in one and all. Do not break the heart of any one, as 
every heart is a priceless jewel. (129) 

55. Transience': >HHfaU3' 

cWI &3 W3T fauu ^ ulu ? 

sufe* ora uuR feu? 3 *e) ?>1? ? (96) 

How long may a tree remain firm on a river’s bank ? How long 
can water be retained in an unbaked pitchar, O Farid ? (96) 

56. True and untrue : R§ § cfu 

fu<su yugfe fife, R8^ Hfu*f T , 

fro Hfe U3, Hfe UU, fR cTU offe>H T I (WT, 0. 488) 

They whose heart is sincerely in love with God, are true devotees. 
But they who have one thing in heart and another on tongue, are 
reckoned untrue. (Asa, p. 488) 

57. Truth and Falsehood : R% 3 93 

HU UUH, 3 I (tyW, U. 488) 

Be true and righteous in your speech, and do not utter falsehood. 

(Asa, p. 488) 
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58 Universal Suffering : ^ 3 } 

H rf T fe»f r Hf cT, HR T fH>rf rTfel, 

§3 Rfa 4 3* Utfe Ujfe §^ T >H9T I (81) 

I thought I alone was in pain, but actually the whole world, O 
Farid, is in trouble. When I looked around from the house-top, I 
found this fire had spared no home. (81) 

59. Wife, Blessed : hu t 3IS 

HRWl, fecST 3 r af S 33 I (114) 

They who are called blessed wives, do not look for any one else. 

(114) 

60. Wife, Deserted : 

<5 R 3l 33 fH@ >H3T H# Hfe FPfe, 

?Pfe 1133 iwl, 3H fet ferfe ? (30) 

I did not sleep with my spouse just tonight, my limbs are, hence, 
aching and paining. Go and ask the deserted one, how does she pass 
her nights awake ? (30) 

61. World : 

W 3^1 H3 T 3T WZ[, 

3 HR3 fa©, 3 T 3fe I (79) 

The bird of life is a passing guest, O Farid, in the beautiful garden 
of the world. The-drum-of departure is beating since dawn, get ready 
and move for the journey onward. (79) 
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Baba Farid — His Message 

Dr Sudarshan Singh* 


Shaikh Farid-ud-din Masud Shakar-Ganj belonged to the famous 
Chishti order of the Sufis. He ranks among the greatest spiritual 
leaders of Islam. His personality and teachings have left a permanent 
impact on the lives of the people of India, particularly those of the 
Punjab. 

Sheikh Farid was born in 1 173 A.D. at Kothwal (now in West 
Punjab, Pakistan). His fathers name was Sheikh Jamal f ud-din Sulai- 
man. His mother Mariam belonged to a very noble family and was 
a tender-hearted and a God-fearing lady. She had a great impact on 
the development of her son’s personality. Farid was of God-fearing 
temperament from his early childhood and the family influences also 
played an active role in shaping his thoughts and moods. He spent his 
early days in performing penance and reading the Koran . He visited 
Mecca at the age of sixteen along with his parents when he met 
Abdulqadir Jilani and got some of the relics of the Prophet Muhammed. 
On his way back he also met Khwaja Muin-ud-din, the great Sufi of 
the Chishti order at Ajmer. He also visited Kabul to get higher educa- 
tion in Islam and became a disciple of Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki. He travelled to countries like Persia and Baghdad in persuit of 
learning and spiritual perfection. On his return to India, he lived for 
sometime with his teacher at Delhi. He also visited Hansi and Multan. 
After the death of his teacher, Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki, he finally re- 
turned to Ajodhan (Pak-Pattan). The descendants of Shaikh Farid are 
still occupying the gaddi at this place. 

Qazi Shahab-ud-din of Pak-Pattan grew jealous of the popularity 
of Farid and propagated against him and dubbed him as a heretic. 
But Farid became more popular on account of his impressive person- 
ality, liberal outlook, spiritual attainments and humility. Though he 
was a faqir, yet he Jived like a householder. 


♦Professor of History, Govt. Ranbir College, Sangrur. 
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At Pak-Pattan he made many converts by his message of universal 
love and humility* His prominent disciples were Shaikh Arif, Budr- 
ud-din’Suleman, Shaikh Ali Sabar and Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya* 
The tomb of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya at Delhi is considered to be 
one of the holiest places of Islam in India. Shaikh Farid breathed his 
last in 1266 A. D. at Pak-Pattan. 

Farid is the first poet in the Punjabi language whose verses are 
preserved in the Sikh holy Granth . The controversy which arose about 
their authorship has been finally resolved in his favour. The total num- 
ber of his sloks found in the Holy Granth is one hundred and twelve. 
Apart from these, there are four shabads of Farid, two in Rag Asa and 
two in Rag Suhi. 

The main teachings and Philosophy of Baba Farid revolve around 
five milestones on the road of spiritual attainment, i. e., (1) futility of 
worldliness, (2) love of God, (3) self-realization, (4) surrender 
to Lord’s Will, and (5) refuge in the preceptor. 

There is great depth in his thoughts regarding the futility of worldly 
life. The worldly charms are so alluring that it is difficult for the hu- 
man mind to shed off attachments and temptations. By his stirring 
verses Farid tries to awaken the soul engrossed in worldly entanglements 
and ego. 

TO feu 33 3 B^B fe? I 

fHc^ TOl >H5B^T 3 TO! fH3 1 (57) 

to1b t H" #B^ UBI H 7 H3 MB'} ufe tPfe I 
grfbB 1 gu 3 tresl fng si fi hbI vfe n (26) 

He preaches meekness, forgiveness, toleration, sincerity for the 
attainment of love of God. Only a few can reach the goal of God- 
realization with the help of the preceptor. Unless one completely sur- 
render’s his self before Him, one cannot attain God or get salvation. 
He lays stress on unbreakable attachments with God and offering 
prayers and keeping awake in the later part of the night. Farid says 
that the love of God makes the human heart tender, pure and kind. 
One neither speaks ill of anybody nor breaks the jewel-like heart of 
any person. Such a person feels Him in every warf and woof. 

TOlB T TOl TO 3 f3c?B ?T 33 Bit 1 
3 33 TO TO fRf f33 33 TO 3 Bfe I (51) 
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R3S r HcS H T fe5 stus Hfe H3W r 1 

3 3§ fUe1»P 3fl fH5 fUW§ 3 S’U (130) 

sate 1 3 f HojfoP f33» 75 H T § Uffn 1 

“ V “ 

»FTO# ujfB TPBlw Ob foji £ BfH I (7) 

God is in man’s soul but man wanders in jungles, caves and at holy 
places. Like all great spiritual leaders, Farid says that there is no fun 
in seeking God outside as God dwells within one’s heart. 

BBfe T tTBTH TOI# few HtfiJ I 

^Fft BH ftWHW tot? few I (19) 

Farid lays stress on living try complete surrender to the Divine Will. 
He says that only a selected few can do this with His mercy and grace. 
Only true lovers of God can offer complete submission to His will. 
Such persons are above temporal pleasures and pains. 

oftjt cF ^ T fa sf wi m* i 
frofB bb Bfrfe te&Q W ^ i (84) 

to to ter cffe fen § ^fa fecTO i 
H 3W 3* ^ TOB T B I ( 109) 

Refuge in the Murshid or preceptor is a very important stage in 
Farid’s philosophy of life. He says that this life is passing in vain and 
death is certain. In the next world, only good deeds will matter. How 
can one perform good deeds as the path towards salvation is very hard 
and risky. He says that a guide is needed to lead us on the right path. 
Farid says in Rag Asa that it is the duty of a true disciple to tread on 
the path shown by his Murshid. The Murshid dispells all darkness and 
is the captain of the ship of human life. Only lucky people can find 
the true Master. The Grace of the Master can only be attained if we 
1 ove him ceaselessly and sincerely. 

^ UH T Bt TO! f3te? tffeW f3*ft RU3 flfstel I 

§ufd S H T BBI HB T I TO SbI^ 1 TO RHrfe TOB* II (4) ( l) (Hut) 

BBfe T BfH 3BF^*5t ftfe feHS 7 STBT I 
— c 

R TO ulB fo^ T fa>tf T >HB 3 S T BT II (82) 

Farid’s message of universal love and brotherhood has a great 
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facination for all people throughout the ages. Some modern critics have 
objected to his deep pessimism regarding worldly persuits and entangle- 
ments. He delivered his message to the masses in their own tongue by 
drawing his imagery from common contemporary life. That is why his 
message went home and still rings in the ears of the war-torn humanity 
and soothes the fatigued and weary human mind by its balmy effect. 
Great men like Baba Farid are the rare jewels studded in the crown of 
mankind. 
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Sheikh Baba Farid : The man and the Poet 

Prof. Pritpal Singh 


Sheikh Baba Farid, (1173-1266 A.D.) whose birth octocentenary is 
being celebrated this year is not only the first authentic poet in a long 
and continuous chain of Punjabi literati, but also has the distinction of 
being one of the earliest men of letters in the whole of North India. 
He lived in an age which is singularly marked by the absence of any 
cultural or literary activity and yet his own writing is comparable with 
the best in any language. 

Farid has often been described as the father of Punjabi literature. 
He walked on the untrodden paths and reached such heights as have 
rarely been touched by anybody else. As a poet he achieved such a 
high degree of excellence that he shall always be counted among the 
very best of the language. Critic Sant Singh Sekhon, followed by a 
few others, has drawn an analogy between Farid and the English poet 
Chaucer (1340-1400 A.D.). Although such an analogy is not warranted 
in view of the vast differences in the two poets’ purpose, philosophy, 
temperament, subject-matter and their fields of interest, yet some sort 

of likeness does exist between them s likeness in the sense that both of 

\ / ■ 

them are the premier poets of their respective languages, and just as 
Chaucer transformed English from a local dialect to a language fit to be 
an instrument of literary expression of the highest order, similarly Farid 
■gave new dimensions to the Punjabi language and awakened its latent 
potentialities. 

Farid’s full name was Sheikh Farid-ud-din Mas’ood. Being sweet- 
tongued, he was popularly known as Ganj-i-shakar (the treasure of 
sweets). A widely-respected darvesh of his times, Farid was a pir of 
the Chishti sect of the Sufis. He was born at a small village, Khotwal, 
in Multan district of West Punjab, which forms a part of Pakistan now, 
on the first of Ramzan Tn 569 Hijri (1173 A. D.). His father Sheikh 
Jamal-ud-din Suleman was the qazi of the village. Farid’s grandfather, 
a devoted Muslim and a soft-hearted, peace-loving man, had migrated 
from Kabul, after the Ghaznavi occupation of the town. 
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1 


Farid was profoundly influenced by his mother, herself a direct 
descendant of Khalifa Hazrat Aii, a pious woman with a deep faith in 
divinity and spirituality. 

Fari^l got his early education at Khotwal and Multan. He was 
especially profteient in theology and religion. At 18, he had learnt the 
whole of Quran by heart. Later, he spent five years in Kandahar for 
higher learning. It has been said that Farid also went to Mecca on a 
holy pilgrimage. But no reliable evidence has so far been found to 
corroborate it. While still a student at Multan, Farid had adopted 
Khawaja Bakhtyiar Kaki, the celebrated Sufi savant, as his Murshid. 
Farid’s mild manners and modesty, his sincerity and sagacity and his 
devotion to duty won him a place in the master’s mind who appointed 
him as his chief disciple. After Bakhtyiar Kaki’s death Farid became 
head of the sect. 

As a poet and thinker, Farid was far ahead of his time. He was 
an erudite scholar and a superb artist who wrote poetry in several 
Indian $nd foreign languages. Much of his writings seem to have been 
lost. Yet the extant part comprise compositions in Arabic and Persian 
besides his major work in Punjabi, his mother- tongue. 

We shall, however, confine this study to Farid’s Punjabi poetry, 
an authentic anthology of which is available in the Adi-Granth. This 
sacred book of the Sikhs contains his 112 shloks and four shabds (two 
in Rag Asa and two in Suht Rag). Besides, Dr Lajwanti Ramakrishna 
has, in her Punjabi Sufi Poets , mentioned Nasihat-nama as another 
poetic work of Baba Farid. Similarly, Dr Mohan Singh Dewana in his 
‘ Sufian da Kalarrf attributes to Farid the authorship of several shloks 
not included in the Adi-Granth. 

Farid was the first Sufi poet in Punjab. But Sufis in Punjab had 
by then, not experienced those mystic flights which found expression in 
later poets like Shah Hussain (1538-1600)* and Bulhe Shah (1680-1758), 
That was an age dominated by Shariyat which forms the basis of much 
of Farid’s poetry. Not only does Farid insist on the observance of 
Muslim Law, but also condemns vehementally the defaulters : 

1. 0 prayerless cur , this isn’t good for thee ; no , nay. 

Pray , why does thou visit not the mosque five times a day. 

2. Arise O Farid , perform thy ablution and say the prayers to God: 


♦According to Dr Lajwanti Ramakrishna the dates of Shah Husain are 1539 — 93-4. 
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And the head that boweth not to Him, chop it off. 

Farid’s poetry has a three-fold pilose. On the one hand it 
describes the world as illusory and exhorts man to remain detached 
from its false comforts and to reflect upon God’s name. On the other, 
it brings to light the prevalent economic disparities and political slavery 
and, by condemning them, gives to the mankind a message of liberty 
and equality. But above all else, it lays stress on the need of rigid 
conduct and moral regeneration : 

1. Be not attached , O Farid, to thy possessions and mansions ; the 

power of death is vast ; 

Yea , keep before the eye whither thou goest at last. 

2. Let me not sit at another s door, O Lord, I pray ; and if 1 am to 

be kept thus, then take my life away . 

3. O , Farid, some have surplus wheat-flour, others not even the salt . 

But it is when both go into tlie Yond that they know who fares 

the worst. 

4. The deeds one doeth in the world alone stand a witness unto 

our life. 

Again and again Farid has likened this life to a short journey and 
reminded his reader of the impending death, which is inevitable. Man 
is like a tree on the river-bank, fall which must : 

1. The Angel of Death, of whom thou had only heard confronts thee , 

And he forces the helpless life out, breaking thy bones. 

2. O Farid , they who built houses and mansions also left the world: 

They made but false deals as only a little grave was... their end. 

Although Farid has preached traditional methods of worship like 
visiting mosque five times a day and /wzwaz-prayers, yet his concept 
of God is neither traditional nor orthodox. It is original and fresh. 
God, according to him, dwells neither in the seventh heaven nor in the 
forests away from humanity. He is, rather, enthroned in the mind of 
man : 

Why wanderest thou through the woods, crushing the thorns 
under thy feet, O Farid, ? 

The Lord , abideth within thee, why search Him in the woods ? 

The end of life is self-relisation or the attainment of God. And 
since God dwells in the mind of man, Farid has enjoined upon his 
followers to keep their minds pure and guileless by cultivating the 
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rights conduct. He has constituted an ethical-code which insists on 
modesty, sweetness and self-effacement as the basic qualities of man. 
Farid maintains that evil be recompensed with good and hatred with 
love; that man should free himself from the bondage of jealousy and 
anger, and that we should fear God and lead a life of resignation and 
contentment. Simplicity and humility are the cardinal points of Farid’s 
teachings. He asks man to be as humble as grass which is trampled 
under feet and as rancour-free as te be able to forgive even the 
oppressor. Farid’s religion may, thus, be described as universal 
humanitarianism which seeks unification with God through self-abnega- 
tion, moral elevation and meditation : 

1. O Farid , if thou hast fine intellect , then do not evil deeds . 

2. O Farid , they who give thee blows greet them with a ... kiss. 

3. O Farid , where there is greed , there is no love. 

4. Eat thy dry, hard bread and wash it down with waters cool , 

And tempt not thy mind on seeing the buttered bread , O fool. 

5. Return good for evil, and fire not thy mind with wrath . 

Although eight hundred years old now, Farid's poetry is equally 

relevant today. His message of love, mutual respect and tolerance is 
a source of solace to our strife-stricken. What particularly impresses 
us today, it is his freshness of outlook, his catholicity of temper and his 
spirit of comradeship. 

Farid was not only the harbinger of a new thought current but was 
also a superb craftsman. He has given to Punjabi poetry a new shape, 
form, vigour and vitality hitherto unknown. In his poetry he kept the 
sense of melody. His shlokas are almost faultless, and his music 
flexible- In Farid’s image nature and landscapes play a prominent 
part. His images of natural objects are highly realistic and emanate 
from a larger poetic concept rooted in allegory. Farid admits only such 
detail as is requisite for the poetic effects. He enriched the Punjabi 
language by importing into it many foreign words, and by moulding 
them according to Punjabi syntax. 

Farid was an artist in verse-effects who wrote with a metrical 
accuracy and fluency as also paid a constant and delicate heed to the 
niceties of rhythm and tone-colour. 

(Scriptural translations, courtesy : Dr Go pal Singh.) 



Shaikh Farid or Shaikh Ibrahim* 

Dr Bhai Jodh Singh 


i 




Mr. M. A. Macauliffe begins the life of Shaikh Farid in his sixth 
volume of The Sikh Religion by writing that ‘there are hymns and Sloks 
bearing the name Farid found in (Guru Granth Sahib). The Persian 
historian Farishta states that when Taimur Lang approached Ajodhan 
(Pak Pattan) in the Panjab in the year AD. 1318 Sad-u-din, a grandson 
of Shaikh Farid, who was then on his spiritual throne, fled with several 
of the leading inhabitants of the city to Bhatner in the state of Bikaner, 
where he subsequently made peace with the invaders. Guru Nanak was 
born in A.D. 1469, so he could not have met the original Faria. It is 
stated too in the oldest account of Guru’s life that it was with Shaikh 
Brahm (Ibrahim), Farid’s successor known as Farid the Second, he had 
two interviews. It is certain that it was Shaikh Brahm who composed 
the sloks and hymns bearing the name of Farid in Guru Granth Sahib, 
though he used the name of the founder of his spiritual head as his 
poetical nom de plume. 

The reason given by Mr. Macauliffe is very strange. Because Guru 
Nanak could not meet Shaikh Farid but met Shaikh Brahm, therefore, 
the bani given in the sacred volume was that of Shaikh Brahm. I am 
sorry I cannot appreciate the cogency of this argument. Shaikh Farid 
was born at a village named Kothiwal near Multan. He must have 
learnt Multani from his playmates in that village. Mr. Macauliffe has 
stated further on that he converted several tribes to Islam. He must 
have preached to them in Multani, because the common folk who lived 
near about Multan neither spoke Persian nor Arabic. 

The Siyar-ul-Auliya,' a book written in Persian was composed before 
790 A.D., much before Shaikh Ibrahim was born and on page 367 of 
that book a dohra in Multani of Shaikh Farid is quoted. 

Mr. Macauliffe in his life of Farid has referred to the Jawahir-i- 


*The Sikh Review, Vol. XXI, June 1973, pp. 27-9. 
1. 7th edition, pp. 356-57. 
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Farid! , 2 In the Urdu translation of that book on page 192, the author 
says that Shaikh Farid uttered a slok in Hindi (Multani was later known 
by this name also) : 

Farida dhar suli sir pinjra, ta Ilian tokat kag , 
rabb ajhun na vahurea so dhan asade bhag. 

On page 368 Mr. Macauliffe states that Shaikh Farid’s mother sent 
him thrice to do penance to subdue his ego. Every time he was to do 
penance for 12 years. When he went for this purpose the third time 
he caused himself to be suspended by the feet in well. He used 
sometimes, when wearied by the unnatural position of the body, to go 
out and pray and express his satisfaction with the Divine Will. It is 
said that birds used to build their nests in his hair, and beasts of prey 
to peck at or devour the flesh. He composed the following couplet in 
reference to these circumstances : 

Farid, thy body is on the stake, thy head bath become a cage; the 
crows peck at thy feet. If God come to me even now, happy 
shall be my lot. 

This is a near translation of the slok that has been quoted above 
from the Jawahir-i-FarldL The second line literally translated will be : 

If God doest not come to me even now, 
what a blessed lot will be mine ? 

Three sloks by Shaikh Farid referring to this event are found in 
his bam given in Guru Granth Sahib . One of them contains words 

similar to those used in the slok quoted in Jawahir-i-Farldi : 

Farida tan Suka pin jar thia tallian khundhe kag , 

Aaje su rabb na bahurio dekh bande ke bhag . (90) 

‘O Farid, the body nas withered into a skeleton and the crows peck 
at the soles of my feet. Even now God has not come, behold my 
misfortune. 

Kdgd karg dhandolia sagla khaia mas 

eh due naina matt chitho pir dekhan ki as. (91) 

O’ crow, thou hast searched the skeleton and pecked away all the 
flash. Do not touch the eyes, I still hope to see the beloved. 

Kdgd chund na pinjra basai ta uddar jai , 


2. For this information I am indebted to Principal Pritam Singh of Government 
College, Ludhiana (now Head of the Department of Guru Nanak Studies, 
Guru Nanak University, Amritsar). 
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/ jit pirtjre mera sahu vase mas na tidu khai . (92) 

O’ crow, do not peck at the skeleton, fly away if you can. Do not 
eat flesh of the body in which my beloved dwells. 

In his second penance for twelve years so as not to hurt any living 
thing he (Shaikh Farid) tied a wooden cake to his stomach, and, it is 
said, subsisted on the imaginary sustenance it efforded him for the full 
term of his vow. ‘ If any one asked him to eat, he used to point to 
the wooden cake, and say that he had already dined, and the remainder 
of his meal was attached to his stomach. One day in dire pangs of 
hunger, it is said he bit the wooden cake in the hope of satisfying his 
appetite The reputed marks of the teeth are shown on a piece of wood 
' still preserved in Pak Pattan.” 3 

In i he following slok the word kdth (wood) may have given rise to 
this legend : 

Farida roti men kdth ki Javan meri bhukh 
jinci khadhi chopri ghane saliinge dukh. (28) 

The veracity of the legend may be questioned but it proves that 
the slok was composed by Shaikh Farid with whose name the legend is 
attached. 

Mr Macauliffe in his translation of this couplet on page 398 
w rites : “Farid, my bread is made of wood, hunger is my condiment. 
/ They who eat buttered bread shall suffer great pain.” 

In si note he writes : “A refeience to the wooden cake Farid I wore 
on his s:omach to satisfy the cravings of his hunger.” So indirectly he 
admits that it is the composition of Shaikh Farid Shakarganj. 

A great Sikh scholar Bhai Kahan Singh of Nabha in his monu- 
mental work Guru Shabd Ratnakar, pp. 607-08, under the caption ‘Farid’ 
gives th 5 life story of Farid Shakarganj and in a geneological tree says 
that Shaikh Ibrahim was his tenth successor and concludes the article 
with these words “Farid the Second died in Sambat 1610, therefore he 
was contemporary of Guru Nanak. The bani of Sheikh Farid is in- 
cluded in . Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

Under the caption Granth Sdhib t Sri Gtmi, on page 327, he has 
given the names of authors whose bani has been included in the sacred 
volume land among others he writes the name of Farid Ji. Even under 
the caption ‘Braham’ whefe he alludes to Shaikh Ibrahim he does not 

3. Macauliffe, Vi, p. 368. 
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say that the bani included in the Guru Granth is his. 

But a very strong argument against Mr. MacaulifTs statement is 
that Guru Arjan who inserted Shaikh Farid's Bam in Guru Granth Sahib 
knew fully well that Guru Nanak met Shaikh Ibrahim. Of the itinerar- 
ies of Guru Nanak he had a good knowledge from the biography of 
Guru Nanak compiled by Guru Angad. Besides Bhai Buddha who was 
a contemporary of Guru Nanak was alive, and must have communi- 
cated to the 5th Guru what knowledge he had of Guru Nanak’s preach- 
ing tours. Had the bani given in Guru Granth Sahib been of Shaikh 
Ibrahim he would have given his name in the heading or added the 
words ‘the Second" to his name. For reasons stated above I conclude 
that the bani belonged to Shaikh Farid Shakarganj and not his successor 
Shaikh Ibrahim. Just as the succeeding Gurus had in their possession 
the tof of their predecessors, those who occupied the gaddi of Shaikh 
Farid must have preserved the bani of the founder of that gaddi , and 
Shaikh Ibrahim might have presented a copy of it to Guru Nanak. 



Ibn 'Batuta at Ajodhan in 1334* 


Two days after leaving it [Abu Bak-harf] we reached the city of 
Ajodhan 1 (Ajudahcm )— a small city belonging to the pious Shaikh 2 
Farid-ud-din 3 of Badaun (. Budhaun ) whom at Alexandria the holy and 
pious Shaikh Burhan-ud-din al-Araj had foretold 4 that I would meet. 
Accordingly I met him. Thanks to Allah for this. Shaikh Farid-ud-din 
of Budaun is the spiritual guide ( Shaikh ) of the emperor of India 
(Malik-uUHind) who has bestowed .this city on him. This Shaikh is 
afflicted with an apprehension of the uncleanliness of others. And 
from this I seek the protection of God. He does not shake hands with 
anyone and does not go near anyone; and as soon as his garment 
touches that of another he washes it. I entered his hospice and met 
him; and I conveyed to him the greetings of Shaikh Burhan-ud-din 


*From the Held a of Ibn Batuta, translated and edited by Dr Mahdi Husain, 
pub. Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1953, pp. 20-21. 

fAbu Bak-har. which is written in the Rehla as Abi Bak-h ar, was probably a 
small place containing a hospice, 20 miles off Ajodhan or Pakpattan on the way to 
Abohar {A. A., p 30). 

1. Ajodhan which is shown in the map(p. 12) by its modern name Pakpattan lay 
10 miles off Sutlej. Prior to the age of Akbar the Great, it was known as 
Patan Farid because it was the habitat of the famous saint Shaikh Farid-ud-din 
Shakarganj. Emperor Akbar rechristened it Pakpattan — holy town — in view 
of its sanctity. 

It should be noted that Ajodhan (Pakpattan) lying in the north of Abohar 
(see map p. 12) was visited by Ibn Batuta before Abohar, although it has been 
mentioned otherwise in the Rehla . 

2. Shaikh , which literally means ‘an old, elderly man* is specially applied as an 
appellation of honour to a doctor of religion and law, to a chief of a religious 
confraternity, tribe or village and to a reputed saint (Lane, p. 1629). 

3. There existed no saint of this name at the time of the Ibn Batuta’s visit. 
The saint whom Ibn Batuta really met and meant was Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-din 
Mauj-darya , the grandson of Baba Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shakarganj . Shaikh 
Ala-ud-din Mauj-daryas was the spiritual guide of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and lived at Ajodhan where he died in 734/1335; and the Sultan is said 
to have built his mausoleurb (J.F., pp. 302-308). 

4. Here is the second of the three personages foretold (cf. p. 6 supra). 
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a fact which astonished him and he said, “I am below the greetings you 
have conveyed.” I met his two learned sons, the elder being Mu’izz- 
ud-din. When their father died the latter succeeded to the dignity of 
sainthood ( shiyakhat ), the younger is Alam-ud-din. I visited the 
tomb of their grandfather, the pious qutb 5 Farid-ud-din of Budaun 6 , 
so called from his connection with the city {Madina) of Budaun, the 
chief town 7 of Sambhal ( Sambal ). When I wished to go from this city 

Alam-ud-din said to me, “you must see my father.” So I saw him. 
He was on his terrace clothed in white; on his head was a big turban 
the end of which was hanging on one side. He blessed me and sent 
me some candy and some refined sugar. 


5. Qutb was one of the greatest honorifics and a courtesy- title granted to the most / 

revered personalities among the sufis. 

6. Baba Farid or Khwaja Farid-ud-din M^fud Shakarganj lived at Ajodhan, not 
at Budaun. He was a real dervish hgnte the epithet Baba which won better 
recognition than the title Khwaja. As for the epithet Shakarganj there are two 
stories. According to one, Baba Farid saw a carvan of merchants once pass- 
ing nearby and carrying bags full of sugar. Baba Farid enquired what the 
caravan were carrying. The merchants thought that Baba Farid was an ordinary 
beggar and would demand as such a little sugar if he came to know the 
contents of the bags. So they pretended that they were carrying salt in the 
bags. Baba Farid replied, ‘Let it be salt*. The carvan then proceeded to their 
destination where the bags being opened were found containing salt instead 
of Sugar, The merchants then came to Baba Farid and supplicated his 
goodwill and prayer. He Prayed; and the salt was then transformed into 
sugar (A.A., p. 8). According to the other story which Prince Dara Shikoh 
(S.A*» p. 163) has given and which has been drawn upon by European scholars 
(E.I., IV, p. 290), Baba Farid had become so thin and lean by continued fast- 
ing and his body had thereby become so pure that whatever he put into his 
mouth to allay his hunger including the earth turned into sugar; hence his title 
Shakarganj (Sugar-store) which was first conferred on him by his master Khwaja 
Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. He was born in 1173 569 and died at the age of 
92 in 1265/664. His teachings and utterances have been collected in the form 
of books called the Asrar-ul-Auliyd and the Rahat-ul-Qulub (J.F., p. 178 ff.). 

7. Budaun was one of the 23 provinces of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s empire ; 
and the city of Budaun was the provincial capital (Cf. Rise and Fall of the 

Muhammad bin Tughluq, p. 91). / 
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The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high bank 
of the old Satlej, 28 miles to the southwest of Depalpur, and 10 
miles from the present course of the riven Its foundation is assign- 
ed to a Hindu saint, or raja, of the same name, of whom nothing 
else is recorded. This part of the Doab is still known as Suratdes , a 
name which recalls the Surakouce of Diodorus, and the Sudrakce 
and Oxudrakce of other Greek writers. Now the Sudrakae are 
always coupled with the Malli by classical authors, just as Ajudhan 
and Multan are joined together by the Muhammadan historians. I 
think, therefore, that we may look upon Ajudhan and its neighbour 
Depalpur as two of the chief cities of the Sudrakas, or Surakas , who, 
in the time of Alexander, were one of the free nations of India. 
Dionysius and Nonnus use the form of Hudarkae , Pilny has Sydracce , 
which agree with Strabo’s Sudrakce and Diodorus has Surakousce . 
Arrian and Curtius alone give Oxudrakce . Strabo adds that they were 
said to be descendants of Bacchus; 1 and as Chares of Mytilene states 
that the name of the Indian god Eopoaoeios meant or the “Wine- 
bibber,” I infer that the people who boasted a descent from Bacchus 
may have called themselves Surakas , or Bacchidce. The d in Sudrakce 
I look upon as a redundant addition of the Greeks, which is also 
found in the Adraistce of Arrian and the Andrestce of Diodorus. 
The Sanskrit name of this people was Arashtraka, or ‘the kingless,’ 
which is well preserved in Justin’s Arestce. Surakai , or the descen- 
dants of Sura, must therefore be the true Greek form. This is confirmed 
by the longer form of the name given by Diodorus as.. Evpakoai 
which is most probably derived from the Sanskrit sura , ‘wine’ and 
Kusa, ‘mad, or inebriated’. It would thus mean simply the ‘drunkards’, 
a nickname which was no doubt given by their Arian neighbours. 


* Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India , edited by S.M. Sastri, Calcutta, 
1924, pp. 245-51. 

1. Geogr., xiv. i,8, and 33. 
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who were very liberal in their abuse of the Turanian population of 
the Panjab. Thus the Kathaei of Sangala are stigmatized in the 
Mahabharata as ‘thieving Bahikas\ as well as “wine-bibers” and beef 
eaters .” 2 They are also called by a variety of names, as Madra , Bahika , 
Aratta , and Jarttikka , and not even once by their own proper name 
which, as we know from Alexander’s historians, was Kathaei , which 
is still preserved in the Kathi of the present day. I confess, therefore, 
that I look upon many of the ethnic appellations which the Greeks 
have handed down to us as mere nicknames, or abusive epithets 
applied by the Brahmanical Arians to their Turanian neighbours. 
For instance, the name of Kambistholi , which Arrian 3 gives to a people 
on the Hydaotes, or Ravi, is most probably derived from the 
Sanskrit Kapisasthala , that is, “Wine-land, or the Tavern,” which 
would be a natural epithet for the country of the Surakusas, or Svine- 
bibbers.’ Similarly I would explain Oxudrakce as Asuraka , or the 
‘Demons.’ 

The doubt now arises whether Suraka or ‘the drinkers’ can have 
been the true name of this people. Arrian 4 places the Oxudrakce at 
the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines, where Curtius locates the 
Sobii, Diodorus the Ibce , and Strabo the Sib a. The only explanation 
of this discrepancy that I can suggest is, the probable confusion 
between the name of Sobii , or Chobiya , of Ferishta , 5 6 and that of 
Sorri , or Suraka . The former was the name of the subjects of Sopei- 
thes* or Sophy tes, whose rule extended over the Salt Range of 
mountains above the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines. The 
latter name I would refer to Shorkot , which I have already identi- 
fied with Alexandria Soriane . It is still the capital of the district of 
Shor which lies just below the junction of the Hydaspes and Ake- 
sines. The Sobii , therefore, were the immediate neighbours of the Sorii 
the former people occupying the country above the confluence of the 
rivers, and the latter the country just below it. 

This location of the Sorri , or Surakas , explains the statement of 
Arrian® that the Kathaei were allies of the Oxudrakce and Main . They 


2. Stena-Eahika dhanagaudasavam-pitwa go mans am. 

3. Indica,iv. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Briggs’ ‘Ferishta’, Introduction , i, Lxxii. 

6. Anabasis, vi, 22. 
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were neighbouring nations, who were generally at war with each 
other, but were always ready to join against common enemy. 

Pliny places the limit of Alexander’s career in the territory of 
the Sudrakas, “in Sudracis expeditio Alexandri termino,'’ 7 and the altars 
on the opposite bank of the Hyphasis, or Bias river. From this point 
to the river Sydrus , that is the Hesidrus, or Satlej, he makes the dis- 
tance 168 Roman, or 154 British miles; and from the Sydrus to the 
Jomanes or Jumna, exactly the same. But as the whole distance from 
the Bias to the Jumna veries from 150 to 160 miles, from the foot of the 
hills down to Kasur on the former river, and down to Karnal on the 
latter river. I presume that only one distance, namely that from the 
Bias to the Jumna, was stated in Pliny’s original authority. The famous 
spot on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, where “Alexander halted 
and wept,” 8 must have been some where in the low ground between 
the Satlej and the Bias at a short distance above the old junction 
opposite Kasur and Bazidpur. For 20 miles above this point the 
courses of the two rivers ran almost parallel, and within a few miles 
of each other, from the earliest times down to A.D. 1796, when the 
Satlej suddenly changed its course, and joined the Bias above 
Hari-ki-Pattan. Within this range of 20 miles the space between the 
two rivers was so small that it might easily have been overlooked 
in stating the distance from Alexander’s camp to the Jumna. I believe, 
however, that it was actually noted by Alexender’s contemporaries, for 
Pliny , after stating the distance to the Jumna, says, “some copies 
add five miles more.” 9 Now these five Roman miles are the exact dis- 
tance of the old bed of the Satlej from the eastern bank of the Bias, a 
measurement which some of the ancient writers may have omitted 
to note as a matter of little importance. On a general review of all the 
data, I think that the site of the present course of the Satlej, at a few 
miles below Hari-Ki-Pattan, and not far from the well-known field 
of Sobraon, which is barely five miles distant from several "bends of the 
old bed of the Satlej. To this point, therefore, the territory of the 
Sudraka , or Surkas , must have extended in the time of Alexander. 


7. Hist . Nat., xii. 12. 

8. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire : “On the eastern bank of 
the Hyphasis, on the verge of the desert, the Macedonian hero halted and 

wept.” 

9. Hist. Nat., Vi, 21: “Exemplaria aliqua adjiciunt quinque millia passuum.” 
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For many centuries Ajudhan was the principal ferry on the 
Satlej. Here met the two great western roads from Dera Ghazi Khan 
and Dera Ismail Khan; the first via Mankera, Shorkot and Harrapa, 
the second via Multan. At this point the great conquerors Mahmud 
and Timur, and the great traveller Ibn Batuta, crossed the Satlej. The 
fort is said to have been captured by Sabuktugin in A.H. 367, or 
A. D. 977-78, during his plundering expedition in the Panjab; and 
again by Ibrahim Ghaznavi, in A.H. 472, or A.D. 1079-80. On the 
invasion of Timur, the mass of the population fled to Bhatner, and the 
few people that remained were spared by that the rutheless barbarian 
out of respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din Shakar-ganj 9 whose 
shrine is in Ajudhan. From this saint the place derives the modern 
name of Pak-Pattan, or the “Ferry of the Pure One,” that is, of 
Farid, whose later days were spent at Ajudhan. By continued 
fasting his body is said to have become so pure that whatever he put 
into his mouth to allay the cravings of hunger, even earth and stones, 
was immediately turned into sugar, whence his name of Shakar-ganj or 
‘Sugar-store’. This miraculous power is recorded in well-known couplet : 
Sang dar dast o guhar gar dad, 

Zaher dar kam o shakar gardad. 

Which may be freely rendered : — 

Stones in his hand are changed to money (jewels). 

And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar). 

From another memorial couplet we learn that he died in A.H. 664, 
A.D. 1265-66, when he was 95 lunar years of age. But as the old 
name of Ajudhan is the only noted by Ibn Batuta in A.D. 1334, and 
by Timur’s historian in A.D. 1397, it seems probable that the present 
name of Pak-Pattan is of comparatively recent date. It is, perhaps, 
not older than the reign of Akbar, when the saint’s descendant, 
Nur-ud-din , revived the former reputation of the family by the success 
of his prayers for an heir to the throne. 



Pak Pattan — Ancient Ajudhan* 

P. J. Fagan 


Pak Pattan, anciently Ajudhan, is recognized by General Cunning- 
ham as one of the towns of the people variously mentioned by 
Alexander’s historians and other classical writers as Ohydrakae, Sydrake 
Sudrakae, Surakousse, and Hydarkae, 1 whose country extended up the 
Sutlej, to the north of that of the Malli, a people in conjunction with 
whom they are always mentioned : 

“The place has always been one of some importance. It was for 
centuries the principal ferry of the Sutlej. Here met the two great 
Western roads from Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan — the first 
via Mankhera, Shorkot and Harrapa, the second via Multan. At this 
point the great conquerors Mahmud and Taimur, and the great traveller 
lbn Batuta crossed the Sutlej. The fort is said to have been captured 
by Sabuktagin in A. H. 367, or A. D. 977-78, during his plundering 
expedition in the Punjab; and again by Ibrahim Ghaznavi, in A. H. 472, 
cr A.D. 1079-80. On the invasion of Taimur, the mass of people fled 
to Bhatner, and the few people that remained were spared by that 
ruthless barbarian out of respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din 
Shakar Ganj \ whose shrine is at Ajudhan.” 

It is to this Farid-ud-din, familiarly and better known as Baba 
Farid, that the name of Pak Pattan, or ‘ferry of the pure one/ is 
ascribed. He is one of the most famous saints of northern India, 
and to him is attributed the conversion of the whole southern Punjab 
to Muhammadanism. It is said that in his progress through the Punjab, 
the saint was opposed at Ajudhan by a Hindu Jogi, Birnath, whom, 
however he conquered and subsequently converted under the 
Muhammadan title or Pir Kamal. The town thenceforth became his 
principal residence. “By continual fasting, his body is said to have 
become so pure that whatever he put into his mouth to allay the 
cravings of hunger, even earth and stones, was immediately 

* Gazetteer of Montgomery District , 1898-99, pp. 237-9. 

1 See Gazetteer of the Multan district. 
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changed into sugar, whence his name of Shakar-ganj , or sugar-store. 2 3 
This miraculous power is recorded in well-known Persian couplet:— 
Sang dar dast O guhar gardad, 

Zahar dar kam O shakar gar dad. 
which may be freely rendered :— 

Stones in his hands are changed to money (jewels). 

And poison in his mouth to honey (Sugar). 

From another memorial couplet, we learn that he died in A.H. 
664, or A.D. 1265-66, when he was ninety-five lunar years of age. 
But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn Batuta 
in 1334 and by Taimur’s historian in A.D. 1397, it seems probable that 
the present name of Pak Pattan is of comparatively recent date. It 
is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, when the saint’s 
descendant, Mir-ud-din, revived the former reputation of the family 
by the success of his prayers for an heir to the throne. 8 The sanctity 
of the town and of its shrine is acknowledged far beyond the boundari- 
es of the Punjab, even in Afghanistan and Central Asia, and pilgrims 
are constantly flocking to it. The principal festival is at Muharram, 
when crowds that have been estimated at between fifty and sixty 
thousand are collected at the shrine. The festival lasts from the first 
to the fifth day of the Muharram. On the afternopn and night of the 
last two days takes place the characteristic ceremony of the festival. 
There is a narrow opening in a wall adjoining the shrine, 5 feet by 2\ 
in size called ‘the gate of paradise’; and whosoever during the pres- 
cribed hours can force his way through this passage is assured hereafter 
a free entrance into paradise. Special arrangements are made by the 
district authorities for the control of the crowd of pilgrims and for 
their orderly passage through the gate. The stream flows on cease- 
lessly all night until the early hours of the morning. Women are not 
allowed to pass through. The lineal descendants of the saint are still 


2. Another version of the story is that the saint, when hungry, used to tie a 
wooden cake ( chap&tf ) or a bunch of wooden dates to his stomach, and that 
this composed his sole nourishment for thirty years. The truth of the story is 
vouched for by the preservation of the identical cake and dates to this very day. 
They are kept at his shrine at Pak Pattan, and are objects of reverence and 
worship to the faithful. 

3. General Cunningham, Anc , Geog . i, p, 218. 
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represented at the shrine of which they are the managers and guardians. 
They enjoy a reputation for the utmost sanctity. They commonly 
receive the honorific appellation of J Dewans. The present head of the 
family is twenty-eighth in descent from Baba Farid*. He enjoys a 
handsome revenue grant jagir from the British Government, in addition 
to the revenues of the shrine itself, which are considerable. A list of 
the lineal representation of Baba Farid is given below. Baba Farid 
himself arrived at Pak Pattan in H. 584 and died in H. 664. His 


successors were — 



Name Date of succession 


Name Date of succession 

1 . 

Badr-ud-din 

H. 664 

16. 

Muhammad Din H. 

1019 

2. 

Ala-ud-din 

668 

17. 

Muhammad Ashraf 

1057 

3. 

Muaf-ud-din 

772 

18. 

Muhammad Saiyad 

1090 

4. 

Fazl-ud-din 

738 

19. 

Muhammad Y usuf 

1120 

5. 

Manohar 

755 

20. 

Muhammad 

1135 

6. 

Nur-ud-din 

805 

21. 

MuhammadGhulamRasull 179 

7. 

Bahawaldin 

823 

22. 

Muhammad Yar 

1223 

8. 

Muhammad 

855 

23. 

Sharf-ud-din 

1243 

9. 

Ahmad 

879 

24. 

Allah Jowaya 

1261 

10. 

Ataulla 

901 

25. 

Abdur Rahman 

1300 

11. 

Muhammad 

918 

26. 

Said Muhammad 

1304 

12. 

Ibrahim 

940 

27. 

Abdur Rahman 

1307 

13. 

Taj-ud-din 

982 

28. 

Fatteh Muhammad 

1307 

14. 

Faizulla 

1008 

29. 

Said Muhammad 

1311 

15. 

Ibrahim 

1010 





The right to the guardianship of the shrine has of late years been 
subject to legal vicissitudes. Litigation began in 1898, after the death 
of Dewan Allah Jowaya Abdur Rahman, the uncle of the deceased, 
succeeded to the gaddi, but Said Muhammad, the daughter’s son of 
Dewan Allah Jowaya, sued for it and obtained a decree under which he 
was installed in 1888. An appeal was preferred by Pir Abdur Rahman 
to the Chief Court, in which he succeeded and was accordingly installed. 
Said Muhammad made a further appeal to the Privy Council, but before 
any decision was passed, Pir Abdur Rahman died and was succeeded 
by his son Fatteh Mohammad. Said Muhammad’s appeal to the Privy 
Council was accepted and Fatteh Muhammad had to vacate the gaddi , 
which was taken by Said Muhammad, the present incumbent or Sajjdda 
Nashln (as he is called) of the shrine. 
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The Shrine of Baba Farid Shakarganj at Pakpattan* 

Miles Irving 


Not far from the right bank from Sutlej, about 100 miles below 
the confluence of that river and the Beas, is the ancient town of Pak- 
pattan. Like so many ancient cities of the plains, it is built upon a 
mound part perhaps natural, but raised to some two hundred feet above 
the surrounding country on the accumulated debris of ages. Its 
bastioned walls and tiers upon tiers of roots rising sharply 
from the plain attract the eye from many miles, and form strikingly 
romantic spectacle, — a rose-red city half as old as time, — and on the 
south-these glistening domes mark the site of one of the most famous 
shrines of the south-western Panjab. 

According to local tradition the original name of this town was 
Jadwa, but it is under the name of Ajodhan that we first have historical 
record of it. This name appears to be derived from the Yaudheya 
tribe, the modern Johiyas, who are still of importance across the Sutlej 
in Bahawalpur, and hold a good deal of land in the Pakpattan tahsil. 
They are not however very numerous in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pakpattan, where we find their place largely taken by the Chishti 
tribe claiming descent from the saint whose shrine is the subject of this 
paper. Ajudhan is said to have been captured by Sabuktgin in A.D. 
977 and by Ibrahim Ghaznavi in 1079. The Shrine of Baba Farid was 
established early in the thirteenth century, and is mentioned by the 
traveller Ibn Batuta who visited in 1334, and describes Ajudhan as a 
small town held as a fief from the emperor by the incumbent of the 
shrine. The town was besieged by Shaikh Khokhar in 1394. Four 
years later Timur passed this way, but out of respect for the shrine 
spared such of the inhabitants as had not fled. The town appears called 
simply Patan in the Ain-i-Akbari and is said to have received its 
present name by the express order of the emperor Akbar. 

It is not at the first glance obvious why an ancient and famous city 
should have found its site just here. It is not accurate to say, as 

* Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, Lahore, Vol. 1-1 (1911), p. 70-76. 
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Cunningham does, that Pakpattan was the ferry town over the Sutlej, 
where the great routes to the west converge. In fact it is doubtful 
whether there ever was a ferry town over that river. It is at present 
some 6 miles from its western bank, and the general westering tendency 
of the Panjab rivers makes it improbable that the Sutlej was ever much 
nearer. Its modern name. Holy Ferry, given in the reign of Akbar, 
refers not to a ferry over the Sutlej but to one over a branch called the 
Bisharat nala, which was running a couple of centuries ago under the 
city walls. And the old trade route passed not through Pakpattan but 
through the equally ancient town of Dipalpur 30 miles to the N.E., 
and crossed the river . 25 miles up stream opposite what is now Fazilka. 
Nor was Pakpattan ever, that we know, the seat of the government, 
being in this respect over-shadowed by Dipalpur, which was not only 
the head of one of the Jarhars of the Multan province under the 
Mughals, but from the earliest times' seems to have dominated the 
country-side around. It is rather to religious than to political or 
commercial causes that we must look to explain the importance of 
Pakpattan. Here from very early times was a Hindu shrine, of whose 
worship we know nothing beyond the facts that it was the centre of the 
resistance to the on-coming wave of Muhammadanism in the south- 
west, and that its cult was so deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
that its observances still, as I shall relate, show through the Muhamma- 
danism of nine hundred years. The missionary to whom the conquest of 
this shrine and the conversion of a great part of the south-western Panjab 
was due was Hazrat Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj, The earliest authority 
for the life of the saint is a Persian work entitled the Rahat-iil-qulub, 
and written by his disciple Nizam-ud-Din Auliya Mahbub Uahi. I have 
not been able to find any MS. of this, but it has been translated into 
Urdu and printed. A collection of sayings of Farid was composed in 
the reign of Jahangir by one Ali Asghar of Bahadul in Sirhind. This 
also has been translated into Urdu and printed. There are two other 
works of later date written by one Pir Muhammad of Pakpattan called 
the Makhzan Chishti and the Assar-i-lbrat-i-Faridi. Mr. Macauliffe in 
his life of the saint given in Volume VI of the Sikh Religion quotes 
there four works, but I am not sure if he saw the two last or the origi- 
nals of the first two. A great number of books and sanads which were 
in the shrine, when he was Deputy Commissioner of Montgomery, 
are said to have been since removed, and the translations of the first 
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two are all that I have at present been able to obtain. 

Farid was of Quraish descent from the second Caliph Umar, and 
his grandfather came to the Panjab in A.D. 1125. Farid himself was 
born at a place now known as Chawali Mushaikh, a little oasis in the 
desert on the borders of Montgomery and Multan. But for the history 
of his mission his spiritual is more important than his natural descent. 
The relations of Master and Disciple, of Shaikh and Murid, of Guru 
and Chela, found in all oriental religions, is of particular importance 
in the history of Sufism, a religion which in its general dislike for 
formalism and dogma falls back on the progress of the individual soul 
to a knowledge of God, by the assistance of one who has already made 
progress on the way. The teacher who won the allegiance of the 
young Farid was the fomous saint Khwaja Qutub-ud-Din Balshtigar 
of Ush near Baghdad, who came to Multan in the time of Nasir-tid-Din 
Qubacha. He was a Sayyid of Jafiri Husaini tribe, and a disciple of 
Muayar-ud-Din Hasan Chishti, and it is in remembrance of the latter 
that not only the descendants of the Sayyid Qutub-ud-Din, himself 
and his descendants and followers bear the name of Chishti. Farid lived 
for some time with his master at Delhi, and then for a time sojourned 
at Hansi. On the death of Qutub-ud-Din (which happened in A.D. 1235) 
he returned to Delhi and assumed his master’s mantle, and it was then 
that he proceeded to Pakpattan and settled there. 

As has been said above, there is little doubt that Pakpattan was 
from very early times the seat of an ancient shrine of Hindu worship. 
One tradition of Farid’s life makes it appear that during a temporary 
absence of his in the Caucasus, a Hindu Jogi obtained ascendency over 
his followers and perverted many of them, but there can be no doubt 
that this Jogi was the original incumbent of the shrine converted or 
conquered by Farid, and that one of the secrets of its great popularity 
is that it represents a tradition of local sanctity going far beyond 
Muhammadan times into the remotest past. Even now traces of the former 
worship of the shrine appear through the ceremonial of the present 
day. The keys of the door of paradise, opened yearly as will be 
related below, are held by a Brahman, and it is over the Jogi’s tomb 
that the incumbent of the shrine passes before he enters the gate. 

The legends of the pious acts and sayings of the saint have been 
collected by Mr. Macauliffe in his work on the Sikh Religion, and I do 
not propose to recapitulate them here. The most famous of his austerities 
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was his practice of assuaging the pangs of hunger by applying to his 
body chapattis made of wood, in token whereof the wooden chapattis 
are preserved to this day in the shrine, one of them bearing the marks 
of the holy man's teeth. Another legened accounts for certain objects 
like petrified fruit, which are preserved in the shrine. The saint was 
sitting by the wayside when a merchant passed him with laden panniers. 
“What have you in your panniers ?” said he. “Oh, brickbats,” said 
the merchant “Really,” said the saint, “now so they are. I hadn’t 
noticed.” And when they were unladen, brickbats they were. There 
are several legends accounting for his title of Shakarganj. Most refer 
to the miraculous production by him of sugar, but there is also a tradi- 
tion that Muhammad oftce ascended into Heaven and returned with a 
plate of sugar from the store of a saint, who should be born into the 
world as a mediator for sinners, who the Prophet said shall receive from 
God the name of Farid as being Jaiyid-i-alam, unequalled* in the 
world, and by me shall be called Shakarganj; and we can have little 
hesitation in ascribing to this character of his doctrine the remarkable 
success of his mission, especially when we remember that in the S.W. 
Panjab conversion was voluntary, and embraced almost the whole popu- 
lation as contrasted with the partial and often compulsory nature of 
conversion in the east of the province. Sufi teaching begins with the 
Muhammadan law, and the Shariat or observance of the ceremo- 
nial law is the initiatory stage of the novice. But in its higher stages 
Sufism takes a complexsion greatly akin to Hinduism, so much so 
that it has been supposed by some that it was originally influenced by 
the Vedanta school of thought. The weight of opinion appears to be 
against this view, and to hold that Sufism arose independently in its 
Persian home, but in either case the fact remains that the character 
of its teaching was such as to facilitate its acceptance in a Hindu country. 
The teachings of Farid, preserved in the Sikh Granth , are of th£ ordinary 
Sufi character. On the esoteric side they display a mysticism always 
tending to verge into Pantheism. On one occasion he is reported to 
have commended the saying that God and man were one, differing only as 
man by loving the world fell away from God. And his teaching is 
full of the thought of desire of the soul or God as concieved in the 
similitude of the desire of the lover for his beloved, a conception which 
is also at the root of the Hindu teaching of Bhakti as found in Kabir 
and the Sikh Gurus. And on the exoteric side it must never be for- 
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gotten that Sufism offers not merely to the aspirant for spiritual progress 
the advice and example of the Shaikh, but to the ordinary man living 
in the world the mediation of the Pir , or Saint. To the ordinary 
Montgomery cattle-thief who comes once a year to Pakpaitan to obtain- 
ing remission for the enormities of the past twelve months, Baba Farid 
is the mediator by whose merits he obtains forgiveness, assurance of 
which he obtains through the presence in the flesh of the descendant of 
the saint. 

Baba Farid died on the 5th of Muharram in the year of 664 A.H. 
(1266 A.D.). His mausoleum was built by the chief of his Khalifas, 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Auliya. The relation of Khalifa to a saint is 
familiar to us, in the case of the Khalifas of the Prophet, but as there 
is a succession from the saint himself there is no succession of Khalifas. 
In practice the term is applied to any powerful disciple of the shrine. 
The mausoleum is quite a small building, not more than twelve feet 
square, and has two doors on the south and east. The former is the 
famous Bihishti Darwaza or door of paradise, in respect of which a 
revelation was given to Nizam-ud-Din that whoever passed through it 
should obtain remission of his sins. The east door is that ordinarily 
used for access to the shrine, and there is on the north a window at 
which women are allowed to pay their devotions. Within the mauso- 
leum is the tomb to the saint and also a monument called Qadam Rasul 
built to mark the spot where the Prophet’s soul is said to have stood on 
the occasion of the interment of Farid. 

From Farid to the present incumbent 30 generations are numbered. 
On Farid’s death his spiritual and temporal functions were divided 
between his two sons, but this arrangement seems to have been 
the cause of friction, and was indeed only possible when there 
were two sons. Since then the incumbent, who bears the title of Diwan 
has combined both spiritual and temporal functions. Spiritually he 
as descendant of the Pir partakes in an undefined manner of his 
ancestor’s sanctity, and is alone competent to perform the ceremonies 
of the shrine. On the secular side he is not only custodian of the 
shrine but the owner of the large landed estates attached to it, and 
recipient of the offerings of the faithful. The situation is not unlike 
that of the Prince Bishop of the Middle Ages whose two-fold character 
we remember described in the Lay of St. Gengulphus : — 
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This Prince Bishop muttered a course — and a prayer. 

Which his double capacity hit to a nicety. 

His princely, or lay, half impelled him to swear. 

His episcopal moiety said Benedicite. 

The various incumbents of the shrine have inclined now to the 
spiritual, now to the temporal side of their double character. Many 
have themselves been renowned ascetics and saints. Among these are 
‘Ala-ud-Din Mauj Darya, grandson of the saint, Shaikh Brahm, twelfth 
in descent, in whose time the shrine was visited by Guru Nanak and 
Mir-ud-Din who is said in the reign of Akbar to have revived the 
reputation of the shrine by the success, of his prayers for an heir to the 
throne. It was in his time that the town was first called Pakpattan or 
Holy Ferry* a name taken from the ferry over the Bisharat creek running 
under its walls, and perhaps having reference to Farid as the ferry- 
man of souls. Such a comparison has been preserved in a rhyme 
relating to another holy man of the district, Pir Baba of the Shrine of 
Daud Kirman at Shergarh : 

Ben bahti shahr darya vich , par aside lawn nun , 

Pir Baba mallahi paidd. bhar bhar par Ianghdida. 

On the other hand in many of the incumbents of the shrine the temporal 
side of their position has been in the ascendant. Under the Mughal 
Empire the Diwans held a good deal of land on jagir tenure, and in 
1757 on the collapse of the empire the Diwan Abdus Subhan made 
himself independent, and in alliance with Mubarik Khan of Bahawalpur 
wrested some territory south of the Sutlej from Bikaner. His territory 
was subsequently occupied by the Bhangis, but on their defeat by the 
Daudpotras the. Diwans regained their independence until 1810 when 
they became feudatory to Ranjit Singh. 

The incumbency of the shrine passes by natural descent, and the last 
succession was the subject of prolonged litigation the Privy Council 
finally deciding against the Chief Court of the Panjab that a sister’s son 
being adopted by the last incumbent succeeds to the exclusion of an 
uncle. It is at first sight a curious reflection that in a matter of succession 
to which spiritual efficacy is attached such implicit acquiescence should 
be rendered to the decision of an alien court. But it must be remember- 
ed that from time immemorial India has looked to the sovereign power 
as the interpreter of all laws, and clearly distinguishes between the acts 
of legislation and interpretation. And further sanctity attaches to some 
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extent to all descendants of the saint, so that any decendant being in 
possession of the shrine would be recognized as his representative. 

On the spiritual side the function of the incumbent consists princi- 
pally in the performance of the ceremonies of the shrine. The great 
festival of the year, known as the Urs of Baba Farid, takes place at the 
Muharram, and as Baba Farid died on the 5th of Muharram, the 
Muharram ceremonies are put back to the 25th of Zu-il-Hijj so as to 
make the Urs terminate on Muharram 6th. On the 25th of Zu’il-Hijj 
and on the following days of that month is celebrated the Khatam or 
memorial service in commemoration of Hasan and Husain and of Baba 
Farid. The Diwan enters the courtyard of the shrine at 9 a.m. with his 
followers, and proceeds to the mausoleum of Baba Farid, outside which 
singers and players have been for some time performing. He enters the 
mausoleum and sits on the west of the tomb, his followers standing 
round, while the Qur’an and the pedigree of the family is recited. Sugar 
is then distributed by the Diwan as an offering on behalf of the souls 
of the illustrious dead. The Diwan next visits the tomb of the saint 
Mauj Darya, grandson of Farid, and again distributes sugar. Then 
the commemoration of Hasan and Husain is recited over two small 
jars of sharbat which is then distributed among the hearers. Then the 
Diwan shuts himself within the mausoleum of Farid, while recitation 
goes on outside, and finally retires. These ceremonies continue daily 
down to the 5th Maharram, and it is to be observed how the commemo- 
ration of the saint is combined with but at the same time overshadows 
that of the martyrs Hasan and Husian. The offerings on behalf of the 
dead remind me somewhat of Hindu worship, and the use of instrumental 
music contrary to the rules of orthodox Muhammadan worship deserves 
remark. 

From the 1st of Muharram in addition to. the above ceremonies the 
sacred Sufi dance known as the sama’ is held daily at 3 p.m. This has 
become greatly conventionalized and is a very quiet affair compared 
with what one has read of dancing dervishes in other countries. It 
chiefly consists in the recitation of verses from the works of Farid and 
others by singers, who the while walk to and fro between the mausoleum 
and a verandah called the Majlis Khana where the Diwan is seated* 
The dance is represented by three Sufis dressed in white, who are con- 
ducted with the singers and from time to time as the spirit moves them 
execute an uncouth dance, rolling at times in a condition of ecstasy on 
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the ground. At the conclusion of the ceremony cowries are flung to 
the crowd by the Diwan. 

The great day of the festival is the 5th of Muharratn, on which 
the door of Paradise is opened. The Khatam and sama are held as 
usual, and about an hour before sunset the Diwan enters the courtyard 
of the shrine preceded by a Brahman with a bell, and by a man bearing 
palm branches to clear his way, while an usher intones the cry of 
Allah Muhammad Char Yar Haji Qutb Farid. A large crowd of 
privileged quests follows him. He enters the mausoleum by the east 
door, accompanied by as many of his followers as can find room. He 
then in commemoration of the dastar bandi or installation of the first 
successor to Farid, places a number of strips of muslin dyed with 
saffron (called pecfia) on the tomb, and after rubbing them on his 
breast and staining his clothes with them he ties five of these round his 
turban, then learing the shrine and climbing across the jogi’s tomb 
he unlocks and enters the door of paradise. He then passes out by the 
east door and takes his seat on the jogi’s tomb where he distributes the 
rest of the pieces of muslin and some dates, and finally preceded by 
music, leaves the shrine. Then the stream of devotees begins to pass 
through the door. Very elaborate police arrangements are made to 
prevent injury in the crush, and the great mass are kept in the plain 
outside the city walls admitted by driblets to the street leading to the 
shrine and so to the shrine itself. Once through the door of paradise 
they leave the shrine by another gate and find their way out of 
the city by another street. All night long till sunrise the stream contin- 
ues, only interrupted when some visiting dignitary from other shrine 
is specially conducted to pass through with his followers. In all some 
40,000 pass through during the night, and one may imagine that they 
have little time to linger in the shrine. Indeed two constables are 
stationed within to see that the pilgrims do not obstruct the flow by 
dallying over their private devotions, and I have seen them passing, or 
rather being passed, through at the rate of eighty to the minute. Some 
thirty years ago there was an unfortunate occasion on which several 
lives were lost by the crush at the door of paradise, -and before British 
rule, it is said, that this was of yearly occurrence. Our present elaborate 
arrangements have for many years enabled the ceremony to take place 
without anything more serious a than a broken head or a grazed knee, 
but the police have their work cut out to restrain a crowd which, though 
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perfectly good tempered has a tradition of fighting for priority of entry, 
and regards the blows they get from the switches v/hich are served out 
to the police in place of batons, as part of the night’s penance. On the 
next day the same is held at 3 p.m. and again after sunsit, and the 
door is opened at about 11 p.m. by the Diwan who distributes a kind 
of bread called kurs. The stream of pilgrims is then allowed to pass 
through until sunrise, and about 20,000 pass the door on this night. 
On the 10th of Muharram the Diwan at the head of a large procession 
all carrying pitchers of water enters the mausoleum and empties his 
pitcher over the shrine, his retinue following suit. The water that drains 
away is regarded as holy and is carried away in leather bags by the 
Diwan and other worshippers. In the evening offerings are made of 
sandal and atar at the tomb, and there is a recitation of hymns closing 
with the distribution of sugar. 

In addition to the great Urs of Baba Farid above described, there 
are monthly celebrations on khatams of the saint and of other 
holy men connected with the shrine. These include the two 
great khalifas of the saint Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Auliya who 

were the chief instruments of the extension of his influence 

after his death. The followers of the Nizam-ud-Din have their 
shrines mostly in the west and south-west of the Panjab, in- 

cluding those at Maler and Chacharan in Bahawalpur, Taunsa in 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Golra in Rawalpindi, besides one at Basri in 
Hoshiarpur, and the shrine of Nizam-ud-Din himself in Delhi. 

The followers of Ala-ud-Din are more to the east, and have 
shrines at Kalzer, Gangoh and Ambahtha in Saharanpur, Randauli in 
Bari-banki, Panipat, Thanesar and Yatraham in Patiala. The incum- 
bents of many of these shrines visit Pakpattan during the great fair, 
those of Taunsa and Golra being the most important visitors : they 
being large retinues for whom a right of private entree to the shrine 
is demanded. Besides these hereditary adherents of the shrine a sprink- 
ling of darvishes and pilgrims are attracted from all parts of India as 
well as from the border, but the great majority of devotees come from 
Montgomery, Multan, and Bahawalpur. The shrine has never, like 
that of Sakhi Sarwar, attracted Hindu devotees, and no Hindu ever 
passes the door of paradise : on the other hand, perhaps by virtue of 
the tradition of Baba Farid’s tolerant Sufism, the shrine has never been 
a centre of fanatical feeling. It is impossible to say that the shrine at 
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present represents theological learning or spiritual enlightenment, its 
chief function being at present the formal performance of various 
ceremonies. It is however, one may hope, the pledge of a better day 
that the present Diwan has instituted within the walls of the shrine a 
modern Anglo-Vernacular School combining religious with secular 
instruction. This is a development very unusual in institutions of this 
nature, and the Diwan indeed met with considerable opposition from 
his fellow Sajjada Muslims of the allied shrines who doubtless felt that 
their hold upon their people lay in their ignorance. The attempt to 
make this ancient shrine not merely a resort of ceremonial observance 
but a centre of enlightenment is one which may have lasting and deep 
effect on the Muhammadans of the S.W. Panjab. 
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The Life of Hazrat Sheikh Farid-ud-din Shakar-ganj 
as narrated in the Siyar-ul-Aqtab 
Dr Jit Singh Sital 


(Note : At certain places litreral translation of the original has 
been made deliberately in order to give to the reader an idea 
of the style of the authors of such narrations.) 

The Chieftain of the believers in the unity of God, the main chap- 
ter of the men of Renunciation, the treasure-house of Ascetics, the 
ocean of spiritualism, the Imam or Leader of the Orthodox, the King of 
mysticism, the central point of the circle of Existence, the pearl-scatterer 
of the world "of manifestation, the torch of Islam and Islamic world, 
the lamp of revelation and bliss, the solace-giver of the Expanse and 
Time, the Administrator of this world and hereafter and the refuge of 
the hermits and the helpless — such was the pivot of the perfect and the 
pious, Farid-ud-din Shakar-ganj Masud of Ajudhan Al-Farooqi (may 
God sanctify his secret !) who surpassed his contemporaries and excelled 
all the great mystics”. He did not seek any worldly riches nor craved 
for the bliss of the hereafter; what he desired the most was the love and 
beauty of God. He fulfilled the desires of a horde of the needy. He 
wore the cloak of asceticism at the hands of the Qutb-vd-Aq0jL (the 
Pivot of the Pivots) Hazrat Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki (may 1 
God sanctify his secret valuable). 

The great Sheikh (Farid-ud-din Shakar-ganj) always kept fast and 
underwent hardships of deep meditation and intense prayer. He used to 
first distribute whatever was cooked in his kitchen amongst the poor, 
the ascetics and those present in the congregation and only thereafter 
would the pious Sheikh break his d ay-long fast with a morsel of dry loaf. 

The Sheikh was perfect in all worldly knowledge and internal spiri- 
tualism. 

It is narrated that the great Sheikh lived up to the age of ninety-five. 
His original name was Masud. Due to his close resemblance with the 
Cheif of the Auliyas, Farid-ud-din Attar (may God sanctify his secret !) 
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the Sheikh was blessed with the title of Farid-ud-din, as is stated in the 
books like STyar-ul-Mashaikh (may peace be upon them !). As he is 
addressed with the epitome of Shakar-ganj, so has the Sheikh *been attri- 
buted with a hundred and one titles, which, the people say, are very 
effective in all errands and at all times provided these are repeated time 
and again. 

Tradition so narrates that the Pivot of the Perfect belonged to the 
dynasty of Farrukh Shah of Kabul, the line of elders of which reaches 
Amir-ul-Momneen Hazrat Farooq-ul-Azam Umar-ibn-ul-Khitab (may 
God be pleased with them). 

During the reign of Farrukh Shah Adil of Kabul, disruption and 
chaos prevailed due to the upheavals and accidents of time and the king- 
dom passed on into the hands of the Sultans of Ghazna and the sons of 
the above mentioned Sultan have remained in Kabul, till the rebellion of 
Chingez Khan to whose sword fell the kingdom of Iran and Turan. He 
sent his hordes of armies towards Ghazna and subjugated the country of 
Kabul as well. That land was wholly devasted. The grandfather of the 
great Sheikh was also martyred in that encounter. The father of the 
Sheikh, Qazi Shaib by name, alongwith his three sons and the family, 
as also the followers, migrated to Lahore and thereafter, according to 
the orders of the Emperor of India, settled at village Kuhinwal(Khotwal) 
near Multan. It was there that the Lord Almighty brought into exis- 
tence in the year 565 A.H. in that family this Pivot of the Perfect, who 
illurpinated whole of the world with his rays of spiritualism. 

Another tradition has it, that the father of the great Sheikh was the 
son of SUltan Mahmud Ghaznavi’s sister (may peace of God be upon 
her !) and that his respected mother was a pious and perfect lady and 
was the daughter of Maulana Wajah-ud-din Khujandi. 

Hazrat Sheikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya (may God sanctify his dear 
secret !), the Sultan of Mashaikhs has so stated that one dark night, a 
thief who had somehow entered the house of Shakar-ganj’s mother tur- 
ned blind. The thief immediately realised that the house belonged to a 
great devotee of God. He made a convenant with God there and then 
that should his eyesight be restored, he would abstain from stealing and 
be converted to Islam. 

The pious lady, through her inuer^ight had come to know of the 
earlier intention and subsequent repentence of the thief, and she, there- 
fore, prayed to God for him who immediately got his eyesight restored 
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and thereafter left the house. Next day he again came there alongwith 
his wife and sons and embraced Islam. The most pious lady renamed 
the man as Abdullah and prayed for him. Her prayer proved a boon to 
the man, who later on, came to be known as one of the perfect Sufis of 
the age. 

Another tradition about Sheikh Farid’s early life has come down to 
us. The great Sheikh had in a local school become fully conversant with 
almost all branches of wordly knowledge in a very short time. To equip 
himself well with certain branches of rare knowledge, the Sheikh went to 
Multan where in a reputed Madrisa , he was reading a book entitled 
the Naafia It so happened that the Pivot of the Pivots, Hazrat Khwaja 
Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, (may God keep his secret !) was passing 
through Multan during his journey towards Hindustan (Northern Indian 
States). When the great Khwaja came near the city, he encamped at the 
Madrisa. Perchance, his eyes fell on the Sheikh, the Pivot of the Perfect, 
and he enquired of him as to the book he was then studying. On Sheikh’s 
reply that it was the Naafia, a treatise on theology (Religious Law), the 
Pivot of the Pivots, quipped, ‘you would be much benefited by the Naffia 9 
(Naafia means beneficial). The Sheikh could, no longer, control his 
heart. He turned to the service of the great Khwaja with determination 
and faith. When the Khwaja undertook the return journey to Delhi, 
the Sheikh followed his master for quite a long distance on foot. The 
Khwaja, however, persuaded the Sheikh to return to Multan and acquire 
more knowledge. The Sheikh obeyed the commandment of the great 
Khwaja and having taken leave of the Master, went back to Multan and 
acquired higher education for another period of five years. Having fully 
equipped himself with all branches of knowledge and learning, the 
Sheikh went to Delhi and earned the bliss of kissing the feet of the Holy 
Khwaja, the Pivot of the Pivots. He was given a dwelling near the abode 
of the Khwaja. The Sheikh now began to undergo hardships of asceti- 
cism, penance and mortification. 

Every week the Sheikh would come to pay respects to the Master. 
Years rolled by, till one day, the Sheikh requested the Master to show 
him the way of God. The great Master said, “Keep fast, abstain from 
eating anything”. The Sheikh did what he was asked to do. ( Roza-i-Tayee 
is a fast which is not to be broken at will and at the end of the fast, it is 
something brought by some one else, accidently, with which one has to 
break his fast.) 
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In the evening when the fast was to have been broken, a man brou- 
ght a few loaves of bread and the Sheikh broke his fast. Thereafter, the 
Sheikh happened to see a crow perched on a branch of a tree with a 
bone of a dead body in its beak. His stomach was upset and he vomi- 
tted whatever he had taken a shortwhile before. This incident, the 
Sheikh related to his Master, who said : “Masud (for this was the origi- 
nal name of Baba Farid) you had broken your three-days’' fast with swo- 
llen loaves but since Gods’ grace was by your side, your stomach could 
not contain the undesirable food. Hence this vomitting. Now you leave, 
undertake another three-days’ voluntary fast, listen, you have to break 
your fast with whatever God sends you unforeseen. “The Sheikh carried 
out the orders of his Master and continued fasting for six days. None 
came to offer him food. He had grown very weak. A quarter of the 
night had passed. The Sheikh was lying on the ground helplessly, when 
unintentionally his pious hands stretched on the ground, and gathered a 
few pebbles which he put into his mouth. Blessed were the pebbles which 
had received the magic touch of the Sheikh’s hand and the mouth. Those 
pebbles turned into sugar. When this became manifest to him, the Sheikh 
spitted those pebbles out. It was now midnight. Feeling hungry, he 
could gather only a handful of pebbles which he thrpst into his mouth. 
These again turned sweet. Again he threw those out of his mouth. At 
last, towards the end of the night, hungry and helpless, the Sheikh took 
a handful of pebbles and put those into his mouth, but lo ! those again 
turned sweet. Now he believed finally that it was nothing but the grace 
of God. God had sent him those pebbles to break the fast with. 

When the day dawned, the Sheikh narrated the incident to the great 
Khwaja who said, “Farid ! You did well to break your fast with what- 
ever God had offered you. The sugar was God-sent, and whatever is 
sent by God, is sacred and sweet. Go ! Ye shall also be all sugar.” 
Since then, the Sheikh came to be khown as Shakar-ganj . This came to 
stay as his title. He is also called Shakar Bar i.e. one who rains sugar. 

It is narrated that when the king of the Mystics (Sultan ul-Arifeen) 
Khwaja Muin-ud-din Hassan Sijzi (may his secret be sanctified !) came to 
Delhi from Ajmer, the Pivot of the Pivots Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki pre- 
sented his deputies to the great Master. Everyone of them received 
suitable reward befitting his mastery and proficiency in the mystic science 
and practice. Thereafter, the Sultan-ul-Arifeen inquired of Qutb-ud-Din, 
if anyone of his disciples or deputies had been left out. He replied, 
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“Sire ! an ascetic, Masud by Dame, is undergoing penance (of forty days* 
duration)”. 

The great Master (Sultan-ul-Arifeen) thereupon, rose and said : 
“Come, let us see him.” Both great mystics came to the door of the 
penance-cell of that reputed ascetic. They opened the door. Masud, the 
treasure-house of sugar, was unable to stand on his legs so as to pay 
respects to the great mystics. He simply kept on looking at them with 
tears in his eyes, and head lying on the ground. When the Sultan-ul- 
Arifeen saw Masud in that state, he asked Qutb-ud-Din as to how long 
would he let his disciple pine in agony like that, and uttered ; “Come let 
both of us shower favours upon him.” Hazarat Sultan-ul-Arifeen caught 
hold of Masud’s right-arm and Qutb-ul-Aqtab his left and thus did they 
raise him up. The Sultan-ul-Arifeen with his-eyes towards the heavens, 
said: “O Lord Almighty ! accept Farid an$ let him attain the highest 
status of the perfect mystics.” 

A voice from the unseen was, heard, saying : “I have selected and 
honoured Farid. Farid will be the matchless of the age and unique in 
the world.” 

Hearing this unseen voice, Farid was a different man. When 
Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki saw this, that very movement he administered 
to Farid the great Name which had come down to him from generation 
to generation of the Sufis of the Chishti order. He also perfected him 
n spiritual knowledge. The divine word was revealed to him. The 
curtain veiling the Divine was torn apart. Thereafter, Sultan-ul-Arifeen 
granted Masud special Robe of Honour. Hazrat Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din 
bestowed upon his great disciple holy turban and other essential insignia 
of succession in an assembly of great mystics, Sufis and scholars, such 
as Qazi Hameed-ud-Din Nagauri, Maulana Ali Kirmani, Syed Nur-ud- 
Din Ghaznavi, Maulana Mubarak, Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din Abu Muwayed 
Shamas-ud-Din Turk and Khwaja Mahmud Menia-Doz (may God keep 
their secret sacred !). 

A poet recited this verse extempore : 

‘Farid, you have received the blessings of both the worlds at the 
hands of the two great Sheikhs; Farid, you have got kingdom from the 
kings of the world.’ Thereupon, Sultap-ul-Arifeen remarked that Baba 
Qutb-ud-Din has ensnared a great hawk, which perches not except on 
the branch of the limitless. It is narrated that the Sheikh had a long 
retinue of deputies and disciples. As given in various manuscripts, these 
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persons were twenty in number. Of these, the most reputed are, Sultan 
-ul-Mashaikh Hazrat Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din Auliya, Mahboob-i-Ilahi, 
Taj-ul-Auliya, Ghaus Samdani, Hazrat Sheikh Ala-ud-Din Ali Ahmad 
Saabri Kaleri and Qutb-i-Alam Sheikh Jamal Hanswi (may their secret 
be sanctified !). 

A tradition has it that towards the end of his life, the great Sheikh 
was mostly found in long periods of ecstacy which continued to grow in 
time. It reached a stage when forgetting that he had said his prayers 
a little while ago, he would inquire of his attendants whether he had 
performed his daily prayers. His attendants would not reply otherwise. 
So the Sheikh would again absorb himself in prayer, saying: “God 
knows, I may or may not be able to perform prayers again; hence the 
more I offer prayers now, better would it be for my days hereafter.’ 

At last on Tuesday in the year 664 H , the fifth of the month of 
Muharram (18th Oct., 1266 A. D.) f the Sheikh left the mortal world 
for the immortal and was ultimately with Lord Almighty. 
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35l f3H5 WOT feHof 3 O 53H 7 SO? § OH 35 OfOH 7 3 
§H feo 5Hl 31? 5 t§"h1 I 

O fSH5 RH?d feB5 30? §0 0gr<0 H 7 ePH •S'Hf} 1 feH5 5 I 

fS5 03 O 7 g3HTfH») T 3 :— 
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fe£ fy»Fy as for ‘gaa gsW a 1 - hw us>- 150 §3 feya 1 S fa "fey 
faagts gyi nras* gy Hast gias test s Hite .t foys a 1 aaga 5 i’ ya 
m at s fen y^B fey st say a aretea 3 1 feya ©aa aa 1 yea sat 1 

al3T i 
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TO I »7*9 fe#" 3* 335) 3*5) f35* 39 9* 33* 395 95 93 fe“f #35 
3H3*5 93)3 § H3)5 9 3f3>H* 3* 93937 5 I 

13*3 

39*3 9*3 39H*fe*H* 9 f9 H3?H3 (9)53*3)) 3) 39*3 3* fe3 3 fa 
33" 9 9 f33H 33 3* 93 f33H W39*3 l/40 f39* 39*3 93, 93 33)93 
(»ffa»7*3H9) 9) 39*3 f#3 t f9 3 9 f?f 93 f#3H 3* *X*9§ 5?) 39 § 
fe9 9 99*3#" 39 # 393 ##3 3* 39)93 9) 39*3 fS3 # fa 3 9 33H* 
f#9" f59 93) #t W95 3*9# 3* 39 I (3*335959, 95* 3) 

f59 H9 3 *H*9# 93)3*5 feg 93337 # 95 3* 33*5* f#9 3# 
33H*fe»[' f9 33" 99) *H*3H) f#5 375* 3" 9333 933* # 3* M5* ©3 3" 
f33 9)3* 333 5"3* 5— Ufa®) 39" 93* 39*3 53? f33* 3* MS* #H # 
7-7*5 3" 9393 §5* ®"3* 9 I 33 3 93* 939*5) 53)" 933* 3* MS* feH 
3* M*3*H 93 5*3* 3, 3)3 3 93*57-7*3 53? 993* 3* »75* H95 H7? §H 
3" 8)H*5 MS3I 93 f#9* t I 

(3*335959, 95* 60, 933*5* 93H HStM* 95*, 150-5) 

UtT 

9*9* 3) 5 99) 3*3) 33 #t 9)3* & I 33*f33 33)9) 95* 251 3 fsfW 
3 fa ‘H93H 33*5?3*’ 5 'fH3*3S 33*f93’ f#3 #fH*H* # fa f#9 333H 
Hfa©" 99 33)9 5 5-753 M*feM* I 99 3) # 9fe»f* “fa M 3339 fag" M* 
f33* 3” §9 5 33*9 f33* fa ‘'Tffa#" »f* f33* 3?l 33 H" M*9 # 5*5 935- 
H93H f39 3*1 5*f8»7T 933* 3*” I 99 3) 5 §9 5 3*feM* fa 33#9* # 
#3 53)" 953 3*3)3 I H9 3) # #H 3* 3% 3fe*H*- 3 feH 3*53 f#9 #H 5 
»f*U 5 #M* feg" 39 fa 939*3 3 HM95 3f39§ 5 3) #f9M* I 99 5 fa3* 
>*79* 95 §9 5 9S)»7* 3 »7*9 5 33 >H*95) 9* #f9»f r 3 #3*5 3fe»7* 3 35* 

v ~ .« ss 

f3P*7* I 3*3" fe3 375 93*H*3 5*5 9933 9 93 feH 3" f83 333 fR3 33* # 
fa 99 9*f39 *H*5*fe-9W9* 3) 3*59-99) 935 5 393 HH33 TO I 
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(>tf) H 53 


fSHH'H H3 WOT3 W Tft 3 gt 3^ ‘33H’ HS (33? >ytr£ 33 fe 
fa fis as) (l) afat gagy (2) atat aw 1 (3) afat Hag 3 aaf atat §h 
oThhh nrot Tret 9 1 

( 3 ) fes T f?3 3T IPS) 

‘Ih>h3h atm* grg} ‘gas 7 ’ fair fsa aas ays ante a v'S 
at gfsM'et yg & faa atat >H<y y iw? 3 fa fsa ir #Bft § alas 


as! fsy33 jjgf | ggrg B3lg ?D3/ y® ay »fo 7 y5 sfe 7 agy 3 
faa 3" ?a ast as saaygt sat" g aaat i 

‘am aag’ 3*3 § ‘Hgrgt 7 * 7 ’ fag a gig gars M3H asa aa nirg 
a^ aaa aa i fsa ufgg g^3 yat gg 331 y faa as i 

(gyfaa salat, yy 243) 
fofyH 7 9 fa yy g) grgfa ggrg Ha I 

(4) feHHTH & Wi 

■ gsraa afy a 7 faa a fusa 3 gaiaa s 7 ® y tg® hhshts at 
hr®h t s aa aar ara-HRsys 7 at fsa aa 3 gat farsat a fsH®'H yas 
at 3 » 1 ytgygs ( »rays fgg avy at a ag ag fsya rh" fsa aart ‘hi am' 
ana at ag T fgg aara gfsw a ya, h "33 aag fgg yafay at 1 yy yfgg 
§ gyf gt »ry at aa 3 feat few 7 fa § ansa nrsf fa Hg 1 a? as a 1 
rFswt fyi" >yu t? aag-agTya a 1 fas 7 yygt afsw fa gas 7 fgg a 
fyw § wu® gfenff HH 3 yy Trt y faa as fopy 1 (ys 3 ®g®g, us 7 28 
>h§ ggTfeg satat, yy 245 ) fay Tret 5 fo uTgugs f »rs spy® a ggg 
ggW asf>H f Hasys ay M'ya us §g >yy at gt agaaysyasya 
g®t>n 7 gg 1 (arm gat, yy 143 ) 

( 5 ) »f§ »f§ irstH 

gate at ysl : Mas 7 ggta t asa 7 y yg->nga gars agtg alw 
>n T fs3’ § gata yanat f yg 7 £ Si ss 9 ‘w®a satat’ a w-s 7 ® at 
aat ays, aaalgt anro a 1 gut & § fsHfeaas wsga-fss-yyat, yrna 
ggtgafasf & aga ggf 9, f ggg asa f asa 7 a agas agtg at faa 
»< r fe3 s>s hss a r aag afy 9 1 ygg >ngat § ya»at ast t ygs a» 
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§H 23 te W§ feHBIVt 


>tear to srat HHoff § >mfs3r § rs >H3gr gr ife ga.3 fa ?r t § ftra 
3 frisfeB 7TB fHS^T & I 33 c?el HOT* F S'? §3t 3) >W’fe3 f § 3*? 
3*5 saar afer d i as wif a? wia JTOort f *pfe3r a* al e T °ra T afer 9 i 


HZ 5 ^ 


(§) 


frig foHfel aat>a asr q 33 arfe 
FP3 fey 7i 3H?ft fjfe 3 HH?rfe 
(# 2 ) 

safer H 3 H’afe Hcft>H f fife 3 733 UjfH 
>h t u ?53 ujfg traW va fife t aft* 


M'fen 


"SfeftPJirfi 3135(3 sfeHHfe 3H33 l” 

“5IHH d @fe jgfaaffetfT il 3 33 7i H3fe 3‘ fffHH t? Fat tfe § 33* 

•" u = 

3 1 333T § fasYt 331 33f 33 5fe 33 |” 

“SHE »fS r S-WI53 S>H333 WHSSrfa" 
fSH 3 m TS cfl 3 T >*§ Soft afef 3 B 5 T §H 3 T 33 © f 3 H 9 I 

esof 


safer Hcja m fosra n wfidf Hfe ga, 
ns SH 3 fkafef* ag gr aafo ag i 
aril gat trfe a ssr ufe) ulf, 
safer riftr nara! aval gr 3 afei rife i 

R'33 ail 3 53 USl>H 3T3l afe, 

faa sr33l 3 gsif 33 ga^arfe afe 1 
gar 3»fr H3 safe aqfe Baft tfa, 
a at sfa*r» ritefe si 35 aril «a 1 
vfFf aHrii sh frifa sal Hi as, 
afe h§ tflarg Hfa i rife nralwr ais 1 

»ffe 3 

“s-afeoraBTfa >H3ga” 
»fer gr 3 f HS fe 33 T d I 


"SP r^tresate WH$ 35 [H3 y fagrf3-3- »fH^ Fpfo3 
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>tf HH3 35 t 5 3 7 § 3 §3 3H eT3 I 

“5-st- gorfeHSHH^g— 

fesfeH tfH5-3WHfH-3-5 7 I ^ 7 OTH§-^F 

-3-S 7 fSffeHS |” 

»f§ ft 7 W5 7 ©3 7 3TO 3531 7 §§Si?S fofWWH 3 ?W § S 7 §3* 3 

” V — W = w — 

ufe33 3331 7 1 ortrgiJ fui at H3 sro ore hh 33 i 

“35 3£fH3 R 7 f33 7 H5 HH-?-f353 7 33 R§3” 

33 7T3 H33 7 ftlWS 7 335 3 7 s1 t >tft H 7 # 3t HR? 33 R 7 #^ I 
33->HCrfH3 335?fe3 RT-rfSHTHS, Ofecr 3 7 f?W 

-33 WS 7 fg-fHU 7 3-fg»lf33 H>H35 7 f3-t-cfHf3-3-HHife3 | 

333 H 7 3 MH3 fife 33 ftT3 7 f RR313 7 3 MR? H 7 3 Hcfrfe^ 7 5 @3 7 

— u es — u 

feW 33H 7 § 3t3 7 & § §3 331 33? 1 M3 tof 7 ? U3 33 § Hf35 HHfe 
§RT3 UR 7 ^ 3 3I§ I 

HHof 

ggfe 7 33 H3U H'3tw §3 H 7 5fe fe? 
fifet uel > KH5?1 3fe 3T 3Rt fH3 I 

Wfe3 

35 Hf33 3fSR3 fes 7 5R33-3-535-33H 
3-f33f3 33R§3 I 

§H 3f R»3 § fa? 7 335T 3?J 5 >M§ §R 3 7 33H 3 § §R 35 R 7 ! 

HR? 3R»I 333T I 

(m) oetR 

33 : 33 f53 H53 7 3 7 3 T ? >H3q 331 r H3?3 3 t 5 333’§"3 7 3 1 

HHcT 

3313 7 M3 H T 3 ot HR 33 f33f fS3l 33 
33 3R 7 S 33 £ R H 7 ? H 53 
S313 7 fe fefo 3 T 5 T 3fuW fR 3T5 33f3 33 
3?f3 3 f33l H T H5 R3 7 ?? fent 33 1 
33fe 7 33 33 7 3St R3l R3 7 ? 7 g'3T I 
SHfe 3tff R33 fR§ 353 3 1 3f3 R'R I 
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HW SBfe W3 fBRHTH 


“§335 M53H3H fgnfeH 
HfTOSrfH ?-S-HiPfesTf3'’ 

fagf 5 HgifafeM* 3 f?ttI 3 T g} 33&d S3? 335 33 I 

ygi-fags feHsfg I 

3-3Hfe>Ut RH 53f3335 H3 333 33»f 

= ~ rs ~ . “ ” rs r> r\ 

>HR33 MSTfu" H 33 3 3H5 531 UJ3 533* d M3 f3R 33*5 feg 
H3 rT3 T 5 §H tT 7 fH5 7 §R 3 33 fs ^ 7 5 I 

“Gf 7 53 3fg HOHfes 53 3353 H3H3S’ 

M H3H3 § 33 1 3 H3H5 5 UB 7 S 7 33B 7 “Gf 7 53 §>ft 5H 3f5R3T’ 
M H3t H 7 3 HS S 7 R55t 3* B3 ? 7 rH 
“35 fSBfSGf 7 3M S3 53^33 
M 3M'fe3t H^fes” 

?StMT f?3 fe§" 3f3 f3 3lfSM 7 3 33§Fft d H 7 ynfl (g^jt) I 

H^oT 

sgte 7 feg 33 3*351 fe3 fs3 Htfle 3#s 
3St 3H § 33* f33*t 35 3§5 
H535 H3 R 7 W3H1 H3 33331 #S 

fes 7 fWfgM 7 3 ^>ht >h§ fegr gfs 

R3S 7 HS Hrfe3 S'OS Hf5 HBigTS 7 
R 3§ fygW et fR3 fow§ S 7 srg ofufer 
33 33fe H3St§ R3 MSBHt 
3R 35Rt 3H3 7 M3 35 B3t gltf 

(R3t 553 353) 

iTSfa 

“fSSSSR 3533 SCT3S” 

53H #‘35 3W 33* 5 
“M55 H3 53535 M3B5 
3H 7 33533f3R3’' 

H3 3B § fe§ ; 35B? 9 f¥F§‘ f313 

“3535-Hf^rfe fHg^rrg" 
hhs r 7 hs gg b 7 gtai 5 
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“eft? Hcis cra-ftr© 1 fos* wrfeut 

“ u - 

R3 ala 7 WiS >HRS S3 rl^W 3S I 

g^'Rala aro gaTS hs § faa'g s 7 fe»p a 7 H3 7 s 7 "333 to rs i 
(§TO aatea Ratal, us 7 203, ga^s 7 vas HateR) 

(6) HH^— ftlfe Oh 

fensm Hate § to f?a sit 1 vte ‘faRaT Huaate rvpw § arfea 
aarn faal 9, RaaRaat fan a 1 f sa rs i 

am aaa s rh : >h § fro a) H 7 3 l afR»r 9 i feu ag § vhW 3 fas 
fag aaa3 to 1 aag> 9 i aaa3 fvi‘ to (saa) aa fuir gaal 3 'al a 
gtgl 9 1 feR a tel fea >HRal slsa 7 aal 9 fa a feR is vh! a fag § 
aRm» asa 7 a 7 si ass a 7 fte s yga sal 1 aal § feal ail ala 7 maaa a 

3 t 

spas gsat*(t as i as'faa salal us t 249 3 fefw 7 9 fa »pu a aga fsa 
wsh 1 r 1 RH*»f 9 yarn as am feyas^ r! i »faa atel agate 7 * 7 rtos 
» fs 7 fag rs t aaj a faw a ga r si fav3S 7 a fsa 9 >H3 aaH'fa 7 * 7 >ns- 
»ra3 fR33sla sasma fa3RslH (aagla fsa »PU3l a hrsIh fsa Rsmal 
9) >te faa 1 fa hss! maa^ ^mnl as a gain >hhto fsa 1 waara as i 
ia santem 7 fa aala @sh 7 fsa fe9‘ as fat 1 uasmal a 7 as a 7 fa>* 7 
fsa a »pfy>H T fa rr a 1 ante §a to 9 a trs vis fsa sap aa i 

fSR faWS >HSR 7 3 ‘aiR Raa' S RH 77 * § HSSl 7 * 7 R 7 HRS 7 Rfa 7 * 7 9 3 

salat s fes 7 afet a 1 ga afas sro wfv 7 * 7 9 a as r s aam al 7 * 7 hrs 7 
3 1 vaa as i 
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wt areHfe* 

3'. ral HU fiw 


gain Hi, fas' ul a'st gif are urfua feu mfnu 9, u 1 yur s'© 1 
uatu-©-u1s hu©u una afn ul i feu uy hh t s-©-u1s a ma glut HalmH ul 
n£f 1173 etutt feu hsh i san Hsrfay u'faa ul feu fetru srs ufuuu 
sal 1 fe a'st u uu ualu u s t h us* are % ufua feu uaH 9, ©u 

FW fegjailH fHU S U3'Sl HSH fral feu HU HUH 5* ?TO feu T farm' 9 

ul ©u'al uai 9 i feu uy mfua uy sale ul waul ulnt feu 1 us i feu 

U id 

u feu nel u9u sal* fn uy aalu una #h are srsn ua h1 s' uau 
ufus a araa us i ©s f u T 9u'3 1266 a1u?1 feu u farm' u1 mu ara 
s^sa ua fas uy huh s ul hs i uau fas' uaiu' ul H'sl ara are H'fuu 

*» = S o — • ss *. 

feu fpfns ntut arel 9 ©s' feu.'' uuu ure ufust yuafet s' hus ufas' 
u ut us i Hoafea u T fau 9 u'feu feu fym'S tls 1 9 ft msl ss uh'hT 
u'feu ualu uf 9 sat' feyl i ua uy h1 y U'U' uVu feu mfemr mu 
aatu ul mm Hsu's 9 feu fife guys feu Os' 99 i uH'ut usl aiafelmt 
u gfumr srs ysfumr ©s' uart sau fay sal ust 9 fay ft u r a uu fay 

“ u '' 

s'© us i feu feu hsI uhsI ats 9 ft ©s' truyes u feau fains hush t s1 
H3 ut uau uura tfer m§ nel us* ulmr ns* ©s f u uaurg u mua S T S 

“ *> “ — u 

hush's uelm' i miy ufe' ©u matt, u'aul 9 ut m»SH us ua Hsu's 
fas 9 UHster feu uau T a s' ©s' hsutsI asl feu ul ntu' us T 9 mt 
feu usl gr# uafum' § mua irs sal ©u feu 9 sat ©uhtu u ait as 
us i fea sa mans 9u 9 uu uu t ysl ala feu uu'al 9 i h uy huh ul 
feu grsl uul 3T ©u Fra uu fu9 i h uy auH 9 htsI aalu 9 sth 
ust ut ©ural uul a* ut ©u fuasy feu fauna' na fu"9 fau 3a f Fra ara 
RTfugr ul afet huh ut srsn 9 sm usf ul 9 ua fuasy' feu HUS' fsy t 
uu fuur 9 fn ©a feut ara ul ul ©ural uai 9 i 

fea uatmas mslm' s t h! yuan h-755 fuual feu yyal aiat, ©u 9 
u9 361 ya san 9 fan uua 1 hsutsI hh t s feu uy satu 9 hu 1 ©u>- 
famr fsfym' 9 i feu yuan ay fearulH 9 hsh u* nal ua ufes' fey? aial i 

* ay sals, aif 5 § aw, ^5 'Pb3 3 »h» fwgiai, yfemtHr; 1970 , yfi' 145-153. 
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feg gglgl 9 ©aa ©h# feg Ufa 192 yg gg)a at 9 h 5" fey 

Hssr ©grfgw fefew Si fag^ 7 yg fey asa 7 9t fesr s 7 ?? gig gp rafag 
feg Hag 9 1 fen set feg faro 7 fa rfa ay ggfe aygala at ©a 7 #* 
get sgf, ras fay sgt 1 htoh fas 7 1 

hu sata at 9 a aya g^gi wh 7 feg »fa a grgr gal feg »fa fey a 
3 to hbot, fafa fe # 1 59 gra rafafa 9 ©gii gg as, ara am rafag tea 
gag as 1 fefa esra 7 >x§ gsfa 3 1 ©fa 9 treHy fen^H a 7 U3 7 saia* 
9 1 s r & at feg ygi?. 3 afe 7 9 fa ©3 faagg ynjgt 9 fas 7 H>ofa 9 »w- 
?agg a 7 ura yg9 to i 

§y sfaa at HHHias to i feH sfa feg fsgsrg feg ©fa a 7 fars 
to 7 yggfa fa 1 wu a 7 fains 9 . : — 

sata 7 h©I ggyg § €fe 83 faro sfa ?§ 1 
gyf# ft few 9# feyfe f i g§ 1 M3 1 
fsacrs gfa ?# Haro s as far if xrafa yH 3 yara 3 a 7 # 1 gygt 
(a>g 9fa ffefewr at ua 7 ) feg gfaxa jafew hhI 3* saT sag 1 fe OT 
gy gl feyasai 1 

33 fsgy'a at uarat fey 3 a 7 a# 1 ©h 9 fas rifa ygn yas sto 

— *> u — 

at ©r si unrat gat 9 1 fag# ©r a 7 sw au9 to, feg era ©fa feg 
u§h fast 9 1 faa s 7 s nan ya9 fa, ©h § Ha 7 era ya9 fa 1 
fey 9 ©bs fan § fgsg9 aatt, ©h sto ugw 3 fag 7 9 1 ©h at 
ere at yin ©ufa©s a 1 faro 9 1 aro w feg gala at 9 fas 7 fw® 7 § 
feg ycra arfgw 9 : 

fasa Hgyfe fasyfa rIw 1 
fas Hfs gg Hfe gg fa fag fafax 1 1 g I 
33 fegg yg>fe gfar gfarg 1 1 
feHfgw fas s^h 3 gfg grg fa§ | «l | ggi§ | 
yg feg u§h fipxw ©g gl raggr 9 ; _ 
srfe H 3 Hffe gfe gg#n h i 

fa^ 7 s feg fum'g fas faiw 9 ©fa g 7 feg ggi feg xf 7 ^ tow 9 : 
fas ys 333l H 7 © w§ tos h 1 
fas 7 ©h | ys 7 3 fsw 9 r ©fa g} ggHgnl ggg 7 fa | 
ygggfag xaag >xgrH fa&g ^ 1 
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2 #,^ >M3 3iaMf3 


fH?f Ig^ HI 1H 1 Oh if I 

>te 13T31 H 7 H'3 rfare 33 >H3 »TW 33 3 HHH33T3 9", 3l1 §3 
3‘ fi3* 11 ygrira 33 ? 3 ^- 

M 333 yi^fe 3 lyeiBit 1 
HI gill 31 ill tlltf I 

1H Hll fel H fel # 315 3? 5, fl3 lfe»3 9 fe 3T3 $ #H 3U yg 
333. 3»5 3l fey 3T 5333 H1333 : 

H 311 HH ? T 3 H3fe f H®i>H ... I 

>H§ §3 1 T 1 fe3 5 fl fHR 33i 3J1 3»35T ffe Hi 3 HI SUH'fe*^ 5 I HI 
H33* 333 3' S'! 5 I 3 r fe 3 3 3 WIT 1% fll* 5 I fell tft life it 
flHfe 33- 

sfeW HI 33H |3 3T HbIm... I 

33 313 Hi £ ifiw $ fe 3W >HUfW H3 [fel 33? fel H1HT I W ll 
ft® 3 1 H3 $ H3 11, fel 334 MSI lH3T r I §3 5T33 31® 13 3# 1533 .1 
13 HI 3t Sill Hi 3 §y£fa»3 5- 

SllHi H 3 Wife ®3lf 1>® f®3 3 H3 I 
WJ33 f3I3l^3 Hfe fe3 3l?i ife HI I g I 

*3 ; 

life 1 H3 HI’S ifl 3§ fefe Hife I 
»rar Hfe 3 »31Hl HH1 Hll 3»fl I 58 I 
Slfer 13 Hi sT®i ife 333 Hf3 31 ll^fe I 
33F 3 53Hl 3® Hf fig yrfe I 5t I 
gill’ 13 H3 fel ife fe® 3 ®rf3 fell I 
»f®3 lit H §®i 3i ®l) HU 13 I HOtf I 
Hint 31® : 

>>33 Hl'Bfe H fe®fe H fefeW H3 ife I 
glfer H 3 HI 7 3fe life HI H3T 31 1 ife I t£M I 
HH 3ll 3lW3 FPg 3 1 31 13 5333 315 11 33? 13H 7 : 

Slfe* lf3 HH® T gi 3lfe fife ifet HI 1^3 I 
i^ife fiH gyrerfefe »ff3»Fi1 ife i yo t 
HlHfe W3H*1 HIH* IT 1 ® 31 fel Hfe 3 33I5 1 Ufe 1 ^ ( '»ry ^ *33 
if 133 ' I Slfe Hi 3 fen 31® 33 133 HI feS* 3 fe 13 WH5 13 3 131 

3®l1»3Higj5T feggi 5 — 
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sate* sh s^y fya§at»i f fyyfa gla +1? i 
3 # t*s 53 T fe5' yen s| u? i aa. i 

>h§ : . 

H’t 3 US 5331 35 yfef »ffs I 
wfe§ #3T 3sl fea <?f3 gfs I 

HS3B H§3 S' FIS 333'3 #fS I 

fe?T fU>H T fe>H f Wfefe' >HBf fS37 tfe I 
?y gyr 3fB»T 33 afe»T 5 3fel 
Safer >HHH f3 3fe 3St fefa 33313 »T§ 3H I yoo I 

U3 T — 

Safer H§3 S' #3r 3S fo? fa§ aal'X’S I 
>H 3 T 333 3 fu»F asf>H 35 ut STOt^t | 
fssrsT s as as! »rel fey fsaa suasror i 
» ms fa g 1 f 3 >n r 33] fefa a 33313 §ai w 1 tft 1 

Hfe »fHB 333 ?Tf0>Hi 3 RS r si fH53lf— 

sals' #y 3iF3 fa yW fa fafa ylw fesra i 

3H*3 >H3 3 T 3I3 3 S 3fefsW3 1 
H"t >HHB 33fs»ir fej Hafe f33RJ I 8tf I 
313 H’csg 3? at S fml aar^st fssl ‘H3 al ere’ § grfuw 9*i 
‘fyyr 3's swal 5Ffe»i T ’ i gals a") £ H3y 3 assr fey ^ ^3 

GTS 33Tfe»lT f3 H3 S' SSr 33 ?5 fa3 33 533 feCF 9, fea 58l a1?3 
‘Ha’Sl" 37 3isfe :— 

fan faafe 33 Sal FP3 5§ foyfe I 
HB3 fe 33l H5fer H3 ^3 wfe I 
fa"3 f3H’5l 33l>H 33' 3 333'fe I 
R T 3 fsy 3 3531 fS3 3 HH^fe I 
fa"3 33?! H3S 33 5 afe) U35fe I 
WJS 33t SB fe 3 3lf5 531 Sfe I 
STSS f33l U3H5 T 3 33l 7 ? asfwfs I 
33^ feg) y#sM 33' 3 Wy HUfe I <1 I 

rut : 

yrfa sim S3 fafa ial as as i 
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H 8 3B1s W3 313 Hf3 


5*fe h§ 913*5 Hfe gfe nfeto* gra i 85 i 
. 3315* 53 H35 559*8* §Hir9 gt 315 i 
53* h 95* 53 318 53l Wfe 58 I 8d I 
H5 33l5 91 5*53 fe3 HH33 9 fg f3* 53t 5331 HirfP'HT offe! I 
§3* 5 HB5* 3* 5l feH 3IB 5* 53* B3T5 T 9 fa3* fe — 

— VJ 

S3l5* 33 H5* fUtT3 5l>8* 351*8* 53fa 5*3T I 
>85 H 35 3 5*3fe§ 35 55 f 3*3T I tfo I 
fS3 § >8315 5 HB5 5^ f H3 f%5 HH* 55* 35* 9 fo eft 33l5 91 
3 535 5* 3UfH»P 3 5lH53l 5*53l 3' 5331 >831 HHfw 9 ? 5*35* 
3 5*5 35* 9 fg 55 91 3 Uf3H“ 53l 53l 35‘fn>H T effel Hi 533 33* 
fgj>8*3 3 f3P8* ©3* >8*55 5H >8H8*3! 3*3 f?8 H3l3 3 5H5 95 5* 58l 
f553 33? 5(3* I 3*91 3T35*H 5l 3 5fH>8* 9 fo 3T3 3*35 95 91 3 53? 
3*3l 35 TFW 5l3l : — 

33 >85 >8*3*3 53 33* 5l 313 53l 55'Hl 
3*91 53l 35 fW 83 3*31 3f3 HI? 5fe »f*sl | 58| 5 3*3 I 
533 3Jf 3*35 93 5l 3 >8*55 fH5* 3 9 3*3 5flW 9, ©H f%8 
5331 3lffH»f* 5* 55l f?53 33? I 33l3 91 £ ' >83 fS3 3TB H3l 3 3l8f I 
>8*5 33H*9 33— 

33 3 35*fe 333 fa© 8*55 33 3 5*f® I 
fafe 53l for 9fe>8* >83f3 fU3l f33*fs 1 850 I 
>8*5 §59h9 33 5315* f33 fe33 5* 5l S*3 I 35 3* §3 »fe3 9 — 
sfefa* 555 3315 few 33f3 3f5 53* H3f3 I 
3Rl 35 f3*H*?9>H 93TB few* ftfe I 8tf I 
fe5 9 HB5 33 >h 9 33 f533 5f35l 5B* 9 5315*9 f5H§ 33— 

3315* f9 f53 3*B* 5f5>8* 5 3TB 55fe 55 
53f3 3* fe3l H*H^ H3* 3 fe3l 55 I 
feH 3*3 5* 5Hl H55 5* HB5 3T3 5*5t f35 H3l 355 33^ SfW I 53 fe3 
?1 ©H 5f3Bl *H3H5* § 53T3*5*9 59" 35 H*5 H*5 ot 5*53t 3* 3Sl I 
3T3>ff3 >833*3 3 I 33 f335*3 9 35H 3*B fafePH* I feH f35 55 33? 3f35* 
55" H35 53 5 5H 3*3 53 335* 9 I fe«J* HB5* f%5 3) W: 5 fe3B5 33* 
fe3 fBfW>8* 9- 

33l5* ffH 33T3B1 Hfe f3gB* 5*31 I 
9 53 5l3 f33*f9»P f33* »fe 3 B*3T It5l 
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§u fsu 7 H3f 1 ? &3S proof feu ubs uist uis) ?i, §u us m3 hr # uwr 
s 7 us uut ufes feu wsl 5 i fas 7 rr ut u 7 ufes uru sro ufew 9 

u — — u 

§U fSR S UUft 3U 7 RH? RU§ US I 

fHU3 R'RS U3H RU S fFRH UUS But BUlU Ut 3 UR US §U 
.R 7 # If Ul 3 UR RnjS 7 STO fes3 US I MfHH BS URJIB f S T H URB 
3 fUR 3U 7 frURrot feg fegr fgpni 3_ ggfe Ul tt §R 3U 7 ut §u3b 
UU f US- 

BUtu 7 fygS U 7 f3 S tUfui^fa ufeU3 Hfe^fu I 
U 3 UR feR r fu»f 7 3 UfR S feRfu§fa 13051 
Rfas RiUB BS3 7 BS 3) RB 7 U 7 f3 I 
U tUBfS SUfe R Rfet US Uf3 13331 
BUtU 7 U 7 fe URUl R3)>H RfuW fes S 3>§ I 
fas 7 SB sVujBB f3S 7 fHBS UW§ >tO| 
utf srou 3 b ut 3 fRU 7 s uyul Rrfug feu h3h ulw hu 1 r t s u 7 

tu^H Ufe 7 9 I BUfe ut @R 3U 7 RRU U 7 3 r3h Sfa3 US I 

u w 

RRU HU UHTO § RRU U 7 sfas | 

RRU HU 7 R T B R 7 SU R3 7 S 7 RUt |33MI 
RUB ITUS sro HSR WSfeof §S3t BS 3U ITU 7 3— 

RRU §U RW§ U 3 RU 7 fus uufu I 

?fq gfefu UUtW§ ffe S Rfefa BTfJS 7 |335| 

RRU BTO UR 3 S3 U§ TPf US : — 

RRU >HUU RTRUl 3S tt tTOfs I 
ufS SUlfe Rufu U 33 S feR tfs |33dl 
wr 7 ut bto feu r] ufu srou fealn feu 7 uB3 i buIW 9 i bu1u 
ifl Sfe fes RRU 7 feu fSR R 7 US S fU3’§"3 US : — 

=s *■ o — 

fRU feu 7 S 7 UFSrfe R3S 7 H RU 7 RSt I 
fa»f 7 § S fui Sfej RTBU RU >HHS# 133tfl 
RUS 7 HS H 7 fBU S’UB Hfs HU^UIU 7 I 
U 3^ fllU^H 7 Ul fRU fow^ S S 7 U UUlU 7 13301 

w uT uro feu fsHU 7 m§ fesu s ru bb 7 >h§ uTgfwuiw u 7 33 wftrw 

Ulfew a I uutu tft fe^ 7 UfB 7 S U3 t UR UUS U 7 feu feu RTRS UR§ 
US- 
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Sy 2ale wt arawfe 


53S H W3 53S BIS o I3S H HS}»PH3 I 
533 H 3H 3§ 53l f33 3fH ty 1 # 53 m£l 

fe?3 H W3 33S BIS frKIH 1 HS?»T H3 I 

\ = “ *" 

§ i Is ia 5fg 3 f 3fa >h >31 ir3 iHasi - 

HOT at §531 yg gg faH 3§ 3H§ 3S I §3H § Slf f5H § »pyt§ 
flB 1 § »133 §H at 53 d I 

33ta r VS5 335 Hfu 335 5H 35 Htf3 I 
Ha* foHS »W>tf TP f3H fas 5§1 S T f3 1331 

faa# ot S3? au§ §zf $ w 33'5$ 3s i fay buIbs t wi ^ 

5§1 S3? S3St — 

S3l3T fSS 1 H3 OT3S fas* f?F3f3^S S'§ I 
>H5 33 UlsfoW »I§ S 1 ^ S S»§ I50£l 
fey sat wh 33H^§ 3s yaW >n'i? ss f fea va hbt— 
a3 T 3I 5 3© 3fs 5fet 53 I 
fasr s^ ga^arst fesr yra z 33 mei 
u T S5 as* s fsay 3 farw u#bf f5 33ta at a) frffw >fo graafe 
>nsa i 3 § 1 
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§¥ sate tft m§ graHfe* 

0. Fpfogfijui 


Hijft H 1 #3** 313 5*33 ftg tft ft tTSH 3 1 203 HT5 ufe?T 

fis 1266 fge, w gate tft & ftofe 93 hw et §hb fife »mns 
(inauas) fea afew hI i feast 5 } fts feyt gi^t gjg area RTfag fee 
egg 9 :— 

a^ai w — e Hae 

( 1 ) fesa Haas fas... 

(2) as fty gale... 
aro R<fl — e nee 

( 1 ) afu afa sfa sfa... 

( 2 ) asr afa s Hfsr§... 

roe : — 'hot naaate ft’ ft feta-ny as aia ara irfay fee 
130 hot eae as i ua fea lea hot gale at ft as i fee rat 
hot gate tft ft sat" as i feast fag gra rafaa ft »nua hot at as :- 
ara sot ftg tft ft— 8 
ara wraear tft ft — m 
ara eo-rem tft w — a 
ara JHaes raftra e— t 


OT : at 

erat 112 hot gate at ft §eir aft as i 

w JHsr^a aji H'faa’s e hhsf e* ftgg' fe§" ft:— 

HaZJT g — HHa S: 35, aa3, a50, a58=8 
Ha?T 3— HOT & a3, M5, < 108 , <555, a53==M 
HS8 r 8 — HOT S: a=?a=a 

Has 1 M- HOT s’: 5>M, t5, t3, aoM, aot, aotf, aao, <=l c l e l = t 

*EtH 3ftg, »fts« 5 aajp, iprfH3 3 Tbt fegrgj nfewrsT, 1 970 , if. 154-170. 
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33ts 5)1 »®-f3Hf3 


feSBi W 3 s B3ttP: — 11 WHamR at t BBS* B »fe ftpmB 
B>S SU I RBS B. 13 Sate at B BBS B. 12 B UamfB t I fea BBS B. 
52 sate at t bbs 3. 51 t uamfe 9 i wana bb f bbs b. 104 sate at 
t BBS B. 103 B Uamfe § | feg 33T >ngro 122, 123 I 

ms fw feRB T S fa 13 WHBB'R tfl § IPR Safe at B RSI at 
BBSHRRHBI fes S3 3IB SB it fWB I HUB ita B' BBS 
B: 13, 52 »f§ 104 fHaSSBteat B BBS 7 fSB at BBR BB I B3 fei 
B#, BBS B: 52 >HH 104 fSB it ‘B r BS’ 9 I fes f§B BBS fRBS Sate til 
B BBS* B USmfs UB I 3Pg WH3B T R tft B ffs 7 BBS* Br SRB it 

feat H'B3 S3B» 9 fe If >HH3BiH at U'B mm Sate at B BBS HRB RB I 
fSS 1 fHB ? If <TOS BS Si §\ fet'fe H B^BS BS at 5§t 

fes ass sate at § BBm b uamfe fsu fea fHBB as i 

aia weas mfas t ara Riams et sfet b b>b mm sate at Bt 
fes mat mat at ara ara mfos fea bur stit i f, Baa at mate 1 start, 
a mm sate at b fmrns if mfas § ftiw ss5 ua aa t fHBB 
at rb 1 

mfHB 7PE 

fes tit sb as-am 9 : if ?nss ss at fast ifc sat usit fes 
a»ns, sst 1 fswst sat b t teams Ob sas as fe fa amst b me tse 
•wfet rr »Tar fstte Bt at uasm sat 1 saet i us fen axret m sta ms ? 
feu m g# si si 3 us HaB-miW b stated at fea sat 1 Bare 1 1 
>mu lams as:— 

teiart u§aat, arfaat afatat n 
RRfe gate 1 fes sat, fsse b ate amt u 
ara fe Ban farasit, aufe u§ssat n 
r at state fis h hu b arai ast h(bbs ma i § safe hob' a n) 
sats tit fsuB bb :— 

ru aarst afar, b set fea afaw i 
feR wife an sb, s§ tfR aife>m n wm-ii 
sater feat fsst Ru/tM, as aura s(s§fH n 
»ra satesRm, r sa» st§fH ipoii 
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5 Ufe T fas Hfes BUI HftWT, H Bfes H fes It 
eras uu s» rrafe>nT, H uVI gfe ufes n ua n 
sufar faufe hv >*3is}»it, fan s» ufe} hu n 
?fe} »rQ umist, us mBfeu hu nsrm 

BSIwt B l U3 1 : UT§ A'Aol SB tfl BUHfe US — -fa? 1 fB B B 1 ? 

fas* ST ifgru^r ggr 9 ( fa?* feu US § BWsl ?1b 3*3 fas* 5 Ul UU^UB 
99 US I BU3} Bfel feu BUS 3t BB 9 >^113 STR U Bfer 9 I iBHfe} H 
BB ut »T3HU BlBS BTUPSg ifesw B* RUBT 9 I fa# 1 Rfe! fife? RUUt 

feu 1 ub uu9 tf 1 uu us, fen uu f w uiu 9 feu 1 wuu bb w 9 1 feu 

Out UIU OB' ?T}fa su}\ UUBU f?3 tPS* ?} ifeUP I fauu) u)B-feH3} feu 
3TBB3 fe) STB faB R3} ufUBl 9, §H Bl >*T3HU tO?S bT UtR-Ob"} fas- 
Bfel SU} 3 1 UUl 9 I wu feel UTgr fag foyg : _ 

" US BUS >HU 1H3', Sfe}>H3 fefS Urf? I 
UBS 9§ U3 fa§, Ufa Ufa BHBUT? I IUII 
331 H'fe B fu^Tfc^ 1 , Bt BUS sfUBT II 
fas 333 UU, UfeW UUTST BB T ||«uigur§ || 

R3S HU U3IB, Brfe R3 BlurfS II 
U?} t?r 3HSf, Ufe ?lfe SPfe || 5 II 
. U} S HSU - } Sufe, »FUB USl Rfe II 
BUft »T?fU FTUt, fS3 S OsW Ufe II 3 II 
STSU H3} OstiHT, f333l Rfs II 
HI3T urU'H) 3IS3}, >HB3IS bb} ufs II 8 II 
SBlB tft sfi HSU* f33 SUHfe US : — 

Urfa BH T H 33 fafe, tu} R3 33 II 
Brfe R§ Ufas, Hfe, U?B »raTH T 313 II8UII 
3U^BT US H3U H T 3}MT, §Hfe9 3 } 3IB |l 
U3T h§BT Ufe 3fe, Sul Wfe ife II 8d II 
UU, sufe US 31 S’ RU} 3 H 3 ’ SUt 1 (rfu 9 } UHfal 33 )- 
fejUHB 53 U »fTUS BB 1 f3»PUr}’ US 09 feUS* fBUHS* gfe gjg 9? 
Bt fUH*9 US (UU FTUS 3f} BTU H. 8, u§3} S: 55) : 

ftws fBUST UPB Ufe'llfOHHT Ufe HH}fe II 
HU^ Ufe U US U 3 fe l> BUU UU, UU Brf 3 S?rfe II 
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ifw jgdfe Bt 3ia«f3 


ora life oofe hois ?rfe ii 3*3 yfa s aoitw irfe u 
upfa yrfe fef oaa §fe n TPsa o^a ugTgfo £fe irii Raa H: a 
aota at ot feat »rott an fa a ofet : ag 3o foot fea 3H fear 9, 
3 §h s aarst fea fay aoat feoa' ft ? wo fea ofaa at §h at yaort 
ao, wt 03 at fare a T a aa i savra as : - 

sata* aora aora faw refer, afe aa T viafe ii 
aHl o§ fowatw aora few 1 oafe iRtf ii 

a* vrfew 1 a ho 3 1 ao — sola at w'ya as — a ofet asW 
vpfew* ant § os aooit 5 a fea a a a^o fast fea at H3 afer § i 
st 3 fy»re ?ra iret ay i HH’o-HHao a 1 ire awa sot »P3H3 foaart 
aa 1 few ao. i fea oh a»pst fea at a naa 1 9 i a awfet aa vpfew 1 
a ho § aatot fea at g aafe»p feo>, a fia oratwt want yytwt a 
orelwt, 3 t feast fea" fsaaa 1 son at W' a arfega i fre ret tH^rea 
alas area a orfeop, aoore fea at at at fearer, uf-feaar a^ H3 1 
aa" ata 1 reap i vpfe»p or via fess 1 §a? aoop fa astwt 3 " wa ia res 
afepyt ggt rea r at afefen 1 gat 3 ^ fea >huj ggnta as : - 

tar yfe s Hfe§, aas at aa 1 11 

sfa ooao aa ^sa, 35 ooa 1 irii 

aa s aife area, afe ofet aa 1 11 a 11 0a 1 # 11 

fea wfls iraat, ho ao aa 1 11 

ga 1 aat s »raet, fefo afe s war 11 3 n 

att aota aaata, ho wa’ant 11 

or oaat ins 1 , wfa 3S tot afet >i a 11 

ora area fa at soHff as— a ofet ! fea rvpo -hhoo fea feafe 
aW retw 1 fsat Q ootw 1 as, Rare §afe vre foo 1 f 1 yo a 3 
uovreHf a s*h a fewos or ga r frere ao ao", 3 f 3 rip ait fea fea" 
ire aw a^BTf, fea fea r io sr§ fea w’fEoflwt at sat" 1 yovpoH 1 s >3 
fea'y 3 * at a Rfop, a 3 wnfe ua wrevra atas afe a® ora afeop 1 
fen visa s ao $ ooh fea re t wnra woo" afvi re ao aot, §h s 
uoh t 3vp at aaot fea »nao-R 3 cPo feaap 9 1 Rat o’ar fea at »re 

c cs 

feya as :— 

ay 3 y sa ag aaa f , fa? awfa aoa' 11 
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gr H3gB, 75T W UB HUH* 11*111 

§3' td Snd 

gar H3 T HST BBT fsr IIHII l| 

HITS RS flWf 3 >KT, fe# H5T 33 ) |l 
d are ggfa droH hsbi 1 ddt u 3 n 
R§H H'fe fe^rfw, R^H 1 9 RHr II 
Biggest 5® yrfe»n, to d wfip g® T nan 
• grgg ad huhIj, hi ygr fijw n 
uh to datw, to^ht mgr yny rh^ imn 
to— gra aro yg d ty fegg* da* tos* si |uft ro d ! 

H3 3 s SBS 33for 

gig grgg da dt feyd us a rot | fen hr^r hhto feg forgt 
d indt grg* ro ad us, d feaa* fed 4 frA-hhikh ro surer 3 31 §331 
vd 4 d*a fro d froa* yrefat d gra 33 1 fen Hro-Hifeg fee feror d 
gyg ts gg gg, fesra* dto* gstw* sartw yeto* 33, feat Q 

aatw* gg 1 d >>fHig 3 feTOft dt ddt fas a 4 grot d, a* gja d to a 
gfgy§ 1 

dy ‘HSof ?rgi 3 grrtcj’ I r>fnj faH*d gg : — 
d s a»i yds, grg y? fads °r& 11 
ro yg gro, dgr fesdt cfeat 11311 

3T| yrfe _ UT3t 51 313 (3531 313 ") | 

frog oth- -sag dt gra n ro-dg at, i gyg— sfggr i 
gg gyg dgrg, sggr ggfe syygl 11 
Rfeara faf »r®'fs, dd igfe grfg gf iisii 
> roHer ds-au sf>W3 ms fsas* dt mbi s 4 ygg gr fggg feat sator d fe 
ajg dt rSs 0 d ygrowr d gas* feg fyora ygr 33 1 
muj f 3 Hjd ass:— (esg grgt d 4 ayfe) 

a wg stfgi g ist#, Hid rofe yr§ 11 
yr| yny ggrgd, m 4 Marfa s®r§ 11 
tor diwrar yfg gfg§, jg off m?B s gai 11 
gjgsr sayfe sbIm, gfe ylsw fa§ dar ion 
gnu hb hs rotM, feg Rfeara dtfyMr gfe 11 
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Safe ffi W§ 5I3H r 3 


wm ijgrs ufa fHH, eaf3 s Haer afe n 
ete3 a r a s aset, ear sefa fsa 1 © n 
s*sa arayfy ©yy, ara nasa net infs util 
gale Ht »rve to — earn fee ho el fewse gal 9 fHH fee 
HtS 313 V SS TO 1 fHH HOT f Vf 3 foT3U T ee 3 KTO H3lfe fee fH5 T 

feer, ©a fro" ae fai>n T i wy sante as :— 

feys aat, yy fe9©t u sr e Hfe} sr a ast 11 
efa feayr ufe am Hfar H©t ii th fyfa ear, 3 r war wja ast i 1311 
fto H3if3 fee Hts-feHet ©rot yryyyt | syel 9 h fen we e efa»p 
fee* ute aw® e H3S ease as, 3 f ©h e hs fee at aH© r gee 1 9 i 
Ssh*© to : — 

i© ©uie yffa, aiat hs affair n aran 
H©yt fee sale nt f©y© to — ears Hasa e 1 fee®* nts-ust 9, 
fen § SToWy's eTHTfea af as i teas' 3* yes ©et fee 
fee eater 9, feH Hare e eesya et Has us i »w saHte as :— 

Hass yyt see, stets»s vere ii 

tea as ©sat a?f fw, He §at »ph ihqmii 

Uf Has f ui ittes : 

Hsy Inst ©Ha ys-ue T aa hss e at »roa fee steer 9 i ya fea as 

fey a) fy»F afa iner 5, 3 fsar feH »raa fee ©hs arenas sw hot 

- >n'3He ntss s © 1 ynst-ay ea ire' 5 i feH sure aia ansa es et >nrye 

as fe H31ae fsaarei sthh ass' e 1 »isy1>HT 3 * 3 ^* 533 ? uafsat Hfenn 

at faeart e r Hsaa sat* asr ©sr fee* yr©t wust feaH*sl erne few 

TOet 9, a© steer 9, yrst fmer 9, at atHe r 9, yaw fag? 3 gr^t 

eae> 9 feH eat >*1333 sh© e r si fws aysr 5 1 fen ©%h sr© hs 

fee 'Oh' Qer asar 1 fee* eersera eers 9 etfe^ erae feHH er 
*% ' ~ ~ 

He 1 te ayer § Hrar fes street s 1 © sse-feare eaer 9, fas* hot 
H fet §H3 e Slw et feae eaer 3 fe>HT 3t M’USt Haf3 S VJS-east feg 
H3t ay 1 fen eat 331 hs fee fy3>© afs>n' afaer 9 1 

fns* eet neeia >hiust h>s se 9 ete yaeet fee syre eaer 9, 
fes* hot est>nt et feae 9 s 1 © s 1 © uaH-afyt et nraisret fee >nty^ 
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THE PUNJAB PAST AND PRESENT 
gg rg T gfj | fen <33 of# f3S 5*3 33 I feR 33* Uf Bt 

3f3t f%3 3* fest 333ft I 

ssrat Or* H53 3*ai at? Rgtgg fegg *3 § §bh 3 3*s 5*s >H»ys 
f33 S H.I Bit 33 , HI Bt R*B 5*S R*3 Ufet 33 I feR 33* H5 5 
fepg* 3?T toft 33, S3 US3 fe g H3> fesaft I >3*3 ?3H*£ 35:- 

H5 3*st, f33H*at 333}, R3H yfet, 35 33 II 
5*H gfa, R33 R3*3I*. 33 3!3t3t #R II 
3*§ 33H cffe 3HRt, R Uf3 RTSS §3 11311 
3*3* H*fe»r R*fg 3 9fe II 

fefe H*fe>H> 331 fifipH*, f?3S* ft sfe II3II 33*§ II ' (R35 H: 3) 
fe3 #BH H53* 35H f%3 Ut 9 RoT3* 9 I feg^ 3 fe»P, f few* I H*f33 
f3H*BU5 — 

Rfe H5 fH3 fuoffeitf*, fes iff* 9 feu II 

33 S3I B3fe R*H 9, 33 S3T fee 35 33 l| (feet 3*S) 

33tB 3t 3t >HT3B 35— 3 fy>H*3 ! 33 Bt Cl'S f?3 3fe>H* 33 1 
feu R3t3 3* >H*33 B& Bat 3 3*fe3I* I #3, 5*3-33 333 B* feet HH* 9, 
tRT RW Bt U3t H3 Set, 3* fer 33 335* 333T* I I3H*B 35 : — 

3S H3 ?3tB, fwi >HS3 SSI 
fB3 35 3Rt 3*3, feH*3t S3 W3 ligil >H*R* 1 1 
33tB* 3* 3§ 333 3S, 3t ^ 33* ?5t fet II 
H3S R3*Bt 5tf3, 3* 3fe>H* 3* SfB»F lltll 
B5t»ft 3 H5-H3S 33*33 #3 #3 3 feU5* § fecfe 335 f%B H53 
R*3* fB5 SB*3 3*3* 9.1 fB5 Bt #33* BfoW* ufe>tf* 3*3 R 1 3 313*3 
3*3* 9 133 f3R*3 MSB* 9 fe 3 feR 3H Set 3313 f33 »f*fe»|T]Rt I fS3# 

35 : 

33*3* § f%H S3S* 33t»|t 33 fe3*fe II 
fefe 3*33 3f3 313, fefe 3*3} 3I§ t?t*f3 II33II 
33*3* 3*fe 3T#*fe>rtT 9fe 3, 3*fe 3l3*fe>HT Rfe || 

S3* 33 HSRt»F, 3 *H*9 33 tfe Il3tll 
fe3 35 33*33 fy# 3t RB* 33 #tT 335 3*S* H53 R*3t §H3 fB3* 
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feaa* at»n #3* fef a*a' gfua* 9, fat* wsTw i 

gate afa afgg'a a*fe a, fa§* fas uj^nro n 
tu fsaH* vratM, uh ta f a 1 fsw u*® iiatfii 
mat# ujgtg H T aW, uuat ®u aimfe n 
h da* unjt»r® fat, ?at 5fe ferfe n soli 

U| W f%53 Hi W T 3H5f H»H3 : 

fen H3?a fea a® i® ts ut us tu sa 33 ut ®fe ®fa aat us 
aa 3 a Raaa fag fan rh a" inst M^a* gu i ae* u*st t rh sfer Hugg 
a 1 Raa ?u a*t, aaaa a* u*st Ra a^a* .3, a® f® at as Ra a*t us i 
tu ugr 33* Raaa a*®* a a*a* 5 i feu faaafe ta t ®3 s*sa t? at 
wat us fa atas t hh vg s*® 1 fasa § hsh a 7 wag fta*3* s*® a*®* 
u war 9 1 a«, u®a g*a* § gala i m*u i3H*t us :— 
uaa ! | uaWa®', aa®r aas afs n 
■a taa Hfetfu, a*®l uslw tual, s*s3 h gfc ts n 

Rfe* U*sl S ®^ a H3l H3* R3T 
fag fes 3s uaat, as gggrfs as naon 

a»a :.— a irau ! u uaH*a*3 ! u auau i f at ug* 33* Fit, §3 Mag 
at t 33i gggt a® i® laa ut as i us faa aa t a*gs 3 aa few 9" ? 
33* agtg fat 1 3*®* 3 few 5 ? 

(tfeg) u s*sa ! H3 aatg faa (u*st sr®‘) sum* gfetDiffaw- 
aa* u* fa faa u*sl s 1 ® H3* a*a Fit fu a*st us hs suf* fa® feu* i 

aat aua-gul aa* t i 

ga 3" faaa ut at at feu faul u*®3 ut auta at faM*s aut us i 
aga*t us— 

sula* fag as®*, a*s aa, fggfu faa*as ®a n 
§u uh*3t ataSi, ,g Hffua aa ta iaa ii 

ra : u suta ! (ug at era i®* f) fas* (wrst) fsat faul Hat 
(ast uet t), aa (fa Ha a*) g*s t, fait t a>gs (aa ut), 3®*tt § ®g 
S i u ru H*®a, tu (§r ffsa t) feu d. mr*? 1 alts (a* u*®) 

fea 3" M3i® R®a faa sata at >n*at us fa faa nsa | at feu 
fg su? ?at fa h 1 ag 3‘ feefaM* ufeM* u*. tn t Mau 3feRS* at ms 
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fe^ rb ©1 ufauf 3 fat 1 HHre 7 feu huu 7 R 3 H 7 5 1 -ggn^ uu — 
feuu 7 feuu 7 wutm, feuu 7 t RS 3 7 3 11 
uafe 7 fan 3 fe feuu 3 ©uu, r 35 ure hr 7 3 11 3 £ 11 
U 7 ^ : UU ©Hi WUB 7 3 (ufe !) fegui (§gr) I yg feg© J 5 yiURTg 
3 ' (sRU, 33 H' RBW UUU 7 U 7 fe©‘fe) U UUfe ! fHH HUfe feu feg© H 7 
RH 3 U? UU 7 UU 7 (U'€, fUH HSU 3 U© feu UU 33 ? Ut?©l fe H" UU H 4 
fegfew ©few U 7 ) ©R RUfe 3 HFFS RH? (U 7 ?, ©H RUfo feu ufeB U 7 sl 
fU feBPU 7 feu R 3 UUl 3 I 3 dl 
JJ 5 UU 3 »H fewU (RU feu UR URH 7 UUH 7 ) 

ufUBf 'fUTR? RH i mU^HU R3 1507 feu RBB 7 3 UU 3 1 US © UTU 
3 7 3 oT ©? ©t ufUB 7 Wife WH 7 fUH 7 3, Wife feR HH HSU S 7 cUB3 
©RH UTRf , WUB fife HSUfel m 7 © I feu 1 US © HU UU (W-IS^U) U© 
33 R3 1508 ©t #R 7 ut HH" UUHWH UUU I fefHU'H feu faoTU W© 1 ^ 7 3— 
UIUI 7 © UU RfeUIU ©t 3 3U 7 ©fe 7 ufeW ©t | H%U U 7 US 7 ©t I ©U3 7 © 

aiwu feu #R3U H^g © wife ufe feu mm grot i Hfeura ©t ©f wfuiw 
S © U 7 ©! HUUW ©H RTU IPR" ifet U »IUT HH fuiw I Ufe § L ^UU ©t U 7 
UBH 7 I UU ©R U 7 UU® 7 ? 7 Rig © U© feu H 7 fu»f T I RTg U 7 Ufe 7 fu©HW 
fuiw I ©U UTR 3 T H HUT-HUf 7 5 fuiW I UB feu^ RBU 7 U S © ©U U’Ht 

” W 

HUU© 3 >333 few I HUHT3 7 ©% 3H 7 I »fUT »fe HUU 7 3T § fu§ fu# UU 
feu U 3©t #333 RUT I 

S? 

RfeUIU rft © ©R RTg§ RHUrfew fe fUR fuU©-Hfe feu W3H 7 © W 
© Wire 7 UcTH UU3 7 ©t ©R U© 3 U 7 URfe, UU 7 fU>H 7 , UUf3H 7 , UUU Wfeof 

RUUreW © H?B>H 7 ufeM 7 3, UU feu RUB ! 3 fUR RUUB u 1 © ©t RU 

— • » . — — 

feu uf HR3 3 I >M 7 U © uuvrfew— 
uafe fHHt, gufeM 7 UR'fy<5, 

uufuu 7 uiu uu^t, hsI orufe ©3% 11 
uret uel few utw U 7 ufe R5?H T 3 7 B II 
RU HUHjRU©! snu 7 , 3TUH S 7 © UUUt II 
UTSU mi, ©HH RH? fu inu 7 ufu 3 ©ul II 

RBoJ H; H. um feut B^UT 

feu 7 fenufew © 5PU3 u) uure feu‘ uuruu fum T u ©f mstre tu © 
arg 3 7 3R ©? ?ft © fURifew r1— 
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ira jggte tft araftra 

jpsu ssIm 7 ufa uet, H'®u fro s ufa© tel n 
grgl wf u® uurfeM 7 , .®s1m 7 ufafe ®ls 3P? T feM r 11 

1 m 1 hsu iru 7 § toIu 
a^ gateiftwitus-a ? 5 l! mtu® to § uuu 7 us©u fen 
fag" fa doid ®u ug 1 h feu su? uufap 3 * ©3 nfas— 3 tu fag tg-frou 
®t m® fef" 335 ©ssfl, fa©" ®hu si m® 1 »tos 3 fess 7 ®ut tout 7 fa 

feH Hi©® S 7 ®" H3 S 3Utu UHfa TO©! 7 I »W I3Hfa TO — 

to!® 7 hs h® 7 ® ufg, ©© fro 11 
m® yf® 3 mtuhI, sto h® 1 ^fa 115811 
to!® 7 fa f®fa sw ufuM\ h gi® uufa to 11 

U3fe 5 fesT to® hut 5 feut n^n 
(S3— H®U S: 58 f S 7 ® H®U S: 5M 313 M3HS HrfTO 5 7 3 I TO 

fas feu# s© fro to, m© fes 7 s su uro ®r ut gn= 9 ? feu 31 ® to!® 
Hi © HUH3 TO ot to! 1 feut I TOl® Hi © feH fUM 7 ® S ©UfUS ?TH§ 313 
M3HS HTfira f®U© TO— 

TO*!® 7 TOfU U®U Hfe, U®U 3H TO Hrfu 

H® 7 faH S MtuIm, H 7 f©H fTO TOT Stf® II5MH HU® 7 Mil 

iraH-yfe 

»PH TO § TO® fag M 7 ©"® 7 3 fa HSU 337 TO Ufa® 7 TO 3'© M© 
H3U 7 S 7 ® 33® 7 5 I U3 HUH HUH U-H®H SSlM 7 f TOl ® 1 HU ©H © TO 
©t MTU® 7 ugrg U 7 ® ®3T Ufa TO I fro W SSfa 7 feu feu®® 7 9 fa ©H © 
U® feus qrgfHof tu ul gfu Hi® 7 5 , M®3" ©U . U3H 35" fa®U® U3 7 U 
Hfar 9 I feu U 7 ®® TO® MTOTOT ufeM 7 U3®1 9, fu©"fu fen ®H 7 3U 
MUfaM 1 fafeM 7 TOI MTU Ul Mnfel furU 7 ?® S HH9 HUH 7 9, M© S 7 ® Ul fan 
TO © HHgrfeM 7 ©H f© MH3 US 7 9 I 

Ufa S 7 Hfe 7 TO® © UU3 f®HU®T 9, U3 H ©H S 7 ® M 7 ®® 7 TO H®fe 
3T UU U 7 ® 7 U H 7 ® 7 9 I Ufa ®T feu HIP© U© 3t ®3 TO? U® 7 , IP©" ©H § 
ofel ufal Hfa H 7 H © f®HUfefe I U3FH 3U® 3 f®3 TO 3 1 ® TO, U3 ©3* 

s 7 fefa s 7 uh feu 9 fa ©u u 7 ®! fag" frolM 7 feulM 7 toIm* to t ufa 
gfu© US I feu® ®T TO 3U® § HU® 7 9 ©HS 3® efl H3I TO tPU© TO | U3 
H® 1 3© M 7 t ©S 7 3® 7 © gg H T 3® US, 3T fag 1 feu 7 u ul feu®® 7 9 I 
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feu fad fuHufe © t uru fg rft utro © feR yuanra ur§ is 1 

TOH life SB* , US© TO 1 WU SUH 7 © TO— 

fro to 1 fa«oie>, urf'uH crest hr n 

tjfejtfT ufe 3 ©3U, it R© US 7 fHH (1*111 

ear eat sut, 3tro fife sftfc n 

uifc ujfe rftw VS©, TO 3 SUtBffcll 

fRHB TO RUtU fi, HTTO ©fu fSfc II 

h ss sTh 3 WTOt, § urs H 3fe Uf3 II 

TTOcT 3Ei HHTfe 3, TO 7 Safe fu? II... Jjut H. *1 

gain ut at fen rest's uh© sur suh© uh i »mi fey© TO HU* 
HTO tPUffiS feyfe feu gR Rfer 9, 3* ©RUt UT53 yfet-H 7 ©} gRS SHUT) 
u tret 5 i bis h 7 ® HU uu ffenft hh ufet freu 7 ©, ©u 3 7 huh* to tf© 
to; ua frost giro iret feu to t hs h 7 ©, ©h h feu afe* fero ut ufet 

fu©©UUUtHUt* UHSUtl l^frgt U^H'U HSoft © BIUU yfa® 7 yfas 7 

fwu u 7 u 7 © uu 7 © i re hu 1 fe»rot h 7 f ura u urret feu grot 9, 
©h © ura u'bi hs h>© to i feu fuHufe © t gutu fft fen roraufet s 7 ® 
utss re 1 fe©* sun© re- 

gutu 7 ©fo HR® 7 , HI Ulfe, fefe Sfet, 3IS grfe I 
yufe feH UT53I, fefe >Afo»rut u'fe i yo 1 
Bit gutu 7 S'© fit SUS, S 7 ® 7 H3 7 SH II 

ajuut gfuw ff feu 7 , ®s s© uusr iigiu 
bi© 33t ©fe 3 ret, © sfe ust ©fu i 

safe 7 © tuaife to ut* faut pfe ii^hii 
u 7 sBnat 3 * u 7 ©, utgrut 3 * h 7 h© ii 
gutu 7 ©U TO3 7 ©, gf© S'K'Ut 3 St# IldSII 

sate tft m § areHfe fcs yamts f%sa & istr 

MJTt* HH feu fey US U 7 fs feH 130 H5S 7 © flap feu gutu if} © 
112 hhs to, ysl 18 Hits uru 3 7 3s uu, uru BiHuuni tft, aiu u t hu t h 
ut >H3 ara Brau3 HTfro © to i 

luufet $ fefe>n 7 uyt>K 7 gfe ©h hit © fennsro >h3h 7 u uiu ^ 
yu t rhto u 7 from fify rur 7 feu suu y^ 1 1, bto feusu rvto 
ut HU? I Bit's 3 7 313 ara R'fuu ut sret © V3 U 7 US 7 at HTR-H 7 ^© i © 
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fw sate arawfc 


3S7 3W gH5 33B g7 TO, 3* §0 g7 »fH 33 3 fagg IP3 33 §3* 3) cT?) 
HH3B TO I feH 3S gS 303 37 ufe ftlW 3 fer feH 3fe) b7 3s7 3 §H HH 4 
t fgW333 >H3H T 3 HHTO Bl S3 3 ! 

feH b t 337 n T fro fesffs'H'f 3 fer arenfe) b §to 7 fsano sffe 3§ 

>H33LB 3*33 >rt^sr gS3 33 3$ TO 33 t §3 3S« >H3SF H3TOW B H3* 
ft MnjSi ^grg U* Bi 35 33 I Wll 4 feH S3 fgB fH3g H3 ggfe tf) Bt 
3fel b 1 3t fasra to H3B o f i 

(§) 337b b7 WTO To fer ffl03 H33 WOT B* 3*H §3* 3) IS* 
B"B TO, §3* B H3 fe33 fgTO Bfe 33 f3 §3*f gftW g7 TO SaHT 3 
§03* B H3 3 gS i 3B TO, >HB3 33 gS f33 33 f fB3T-fg33) B37w 
g*s7 B3 TO §3* 3 feH B7g3 fgB g7 337 TOb 7 3, t TO S3 fgB g) §3* 
3 3§ Qfe TO I 33* Bt feH SH7 B7g3-33*37 B* HS-3*33 of) 3 ? TOH'HH 7 
3 1 fg§3 r I H TO7B 37 fSV§ TO f3 B3t»f* fgB HfO § B Vf 3*S fHS*U 
3*3 3 H3B* 3#, 3* H 4 3lfTO3 TO t g373 TO3 3 g7 f3W3 3* I g3HH* 33:- 
g37B* U*f3 VOS* TO 337, 33S37 yf33§ II 
fro) #h7 ho fks, hh7 #h 33 1 11 =103 11 
gofer fro* H3 TOTgS, fB3T fgH*f3§3 3*§ II 
W By UlsfOW, yri 3§3 3 3r§ II HOg II 

g I g 1 .gg)B b7 TO %B 3 ) f3T0H3 TO § g373 333 § fggq HTg SgB* 
fgB B>33* 33 B§ TO, fe3 gt H*3 feH §H §3 ‘33Sl fewaf B* fe33* 
yg*g 3 fer 337 fB337 gt q*3fe3 3 b 7 g*S 3 # TO TO 1 V Bfe 33 I gg)B 
Bt 3 3* H*g wftw... 

gofer Bars Bars few ggfij, gfe to 1 wife 11 

grit 31 fowsH Bars few b#u) ii Htf u 

3t§ yfH3Bfe Bt gcffe Bt B* HS3 «f 3 TO feo W33* gnj afe | §3jT 
§ feH 31S Bt S3 Bnf) fef feH U{3) f $3S fB3» Bfe 3rf3 337 ‘H’lJHr’ 
3I3gfer feg f3§ 33f 3HJ TOJ B 1 © I H, WJ S feH HS3 b) fg»Tftw gB'.fey 
fB3r 

grfe TOS» W331, 33S3) yfotfe Jl 

3*33 ttfg 3t lf3>H f H3 fes, B 3>Hf3 3i)H 3§fe II HOB II H. 3: 

337 hto feratars 3 fe? b ail 3^33 B? b 7 ^ ftws ey gg)B b7 b 

fiwsr 3TS fes§ 3# H3, 3t S3fe tf) b) fe3 3fe) few§s) 3) fef©" 
h 7 ? 313 % nT ^ ra - II >> ^3B3 Bg ^ f> g) fefe 33) W few 3# 
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fenr fa ggta Tft t ftpuw sro aranfa afa-Ha sat 1 1 >HH3-H3 gfet Baa 
eft fsr©" gasl at ? 

(»f) wrt 1 »rn 43 ttpsr ttys fyg iy ad a* ft 33 is w&y* tt 
»ffaaW §y 3 ^ ^rygg}>H f afaetw* 33 a r's Hat HOTa* t fSH 7 ^ 3' B3 
U3 H tPS t TOS groW TO I 0 m§ W^jt! W fy3 fiPH T tt Sat" 3333* 
3T gtt 3T JJflfl 1 W>3T wOw* 1033*3* <re}»fi #y§ 3f33 3* I 

HOT eft tl tta ? f3H t 3*3-333 33 3t ftaS H*H*3 fa |3* 3 H*3H3 
faa to! yfat ay*s feai fra* 3 1 

faa afe sate at 3 fet 1 fg>H*s ttal d: — 

3333 Ott 333,- y*3ty’B U3*H I 
feu to saat an fw, hb 3a1 w*h n ism n 
fts* g*3t»f* 3 * set U3H*3H* # TO § ftaiS* 3t ft# fe 5 f aH3* 
9 BSl»f* >H^r l*3t>H* 3 H*3HS HOT B* 33*5 feai TO* Safe it BW 
saa*fyB ft3s* fewrssr 3 a*H-3te* fen 9 fa ta fen s w*tt arat afe 
33? HH5B I »f*yt 33 ft yatw* 3 1 333 Set # U3*S* feat 3 fa at f 3 B 

a#, bsW Bt ftaa-sre gat at 3) at fya to i fro* y*at»a §‘ 313 y*B 
afro 3 Haras faal afs s*a hh# i atas to— h 1 a», afat ! fen afs y*g§ 
at 3* fa h at 3 fass sat aslw* at aufetw* Os a* h 1 fee 3 hhb* hb* 
HH3W I 33H*t 33: - 

to aO 33a fa§, g*ss aa gsfs 11 
Oat gar fafa as*, a h fuat fasts imtf 11 
esa 3: 119 125 3 as* t at i afe gat H'y 0 1 ua fsa ‘ay’ 

3 at ‘Os at Os at’ w*ys y*s bh faa gat tat aus car mt as 1 
aufew* a 1 gg*s sal arg s*sg ay gt t fan roa 3 sro af fy»rft»r 
yg 1 fey faa 1 0 fa ag s fans sat wait t astw' au>s at sa sat" 
utaft— 

33 s ayTfa 33 a fa§, grss aa 3 * g*fe 11 
fafa Oat fawr tfawT, wafa fyat fsa^fe 11 npo 11 
yy: fat ag fawslw 1 
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